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SOME BEAUTIFUL 
RECORDS BY THIS SUPERB ARTIST 


Elegie. Masinet; None but The Weary Heart. Tchaikovsky 

B 9486 
Ocean thou mighty Monster (“Oberon”) Weber. C3493 
Oh, folly ! Oh, folly — How wondrous, how wondrous — 


(Both from ‘La Traviata’) Verdi - - C 3486 
Black Roses ; The Tryst. Sibelius. - - B 9445 
Oh, I entreat thee Sire ; Thou who with ice art Girdled 

(Both from ‘ Turandot’) Puccini - - B 9407 


* 
“HIS 
MASTER’S 
VOICE”’ 
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Just read what owners say about... 


Ka VISITED your showrooms and 

| heard this superb apparatus for 

myself. I was greatly impressed 

by its beautiful tone, range of 

frequency and general reproduction.” 
—From G. C. O. of Windsor. 





** I feel I should congratulate you on the 
new Pam 601A equipment which I 
recently purchased from you It is 
certainly a very good outfit indeed, and 
I am very pleased with it. To my mind, 
one of the outstanding features is the 


the new Pam 








excellent quality obtained from the 
speaker.”’—From J. M.A. of Warwickshire. 





**T find the instrument truly wonderful 
and above my expectations.” —From F.D. 
of Yorks. 
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** The quality of tone of the Pam is good, 
and I consider the claims you make are 





in every way justified generally 
speaking my attitude is one of wonder, 
love and praise.’"—From A.F.S. of 
Cheshire. 





*“In my opinion, Pam is a first-class 
production, with three outstanding 
qualities :— 
a. Fidelity of reproduction. 
b. Ability to handle any type of record. 
c. Non-directional distribution of 
sound.”—From D.M.S. of Welshpool. 


record-reproducer..... 





high-fidelity record-reproducer 

left our showrooms, a_ steady 

stream of bouquets, like those 
quoted above, has continued to reach 
us from enthusiastic owners all over the 
country. Not in our memory has any 
single instrument evoked such a spon- 
taneous chorus of praise. 

Built by Britain’s foremost engineers in 
sound, as the direct outcome of many 
years of intensive war-time research, this 
new Pam Model 601B, does in fact, offer 
the true connoisseur of recorded music 


R= from the day the first Pam 





a host of long-awaited refinements. Among 
them are a 7-valve circuit (push-pull 
output); a frequency range with sub- 
stantially level response from 40 to 15,000 
cycles ; magneto and piezo pick-up con- 
nections ; full bass compensation for records ; 
and a maximum output of 25 watts on 
A.C. Mains 200-250 volts. 

Perhaps the best news of all is that now 
Imhof’s can offer you a specially-designed 
Pam record-player, electrically matched 
to the amplifier and neatly housed in a 
maroon case to fit immediately underneath 
it. Here indeed is a wonderful oppor- 





tunity to obtain a complete high-fidelity 
reproducer, especially designed for faithful 
record reproduction. 

Why not call at our showrooms and 
allow us to demonstrate this new instru- 
ment to you, without obligation? Or a 
postcard will bring you complete informa- 
tion and specification. 

The price for the complete equipment, 
including amplifier and two _ specially 
matched speakers is £56 3s. 6d. Extra 
for combined amplifier and record-player 
£11 17s. 6d. plus £2 10s. rod. purchase 
tax. Post orders gladly accepted and safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


new being demonstrated ot CITE ! 


IMHOF (RETAIL) LTD. - 


112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET - 


LONDON W.C.1 - 


TELEPHONE MUSEUM 5944 
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When you hear these new recordings of two 


old favourites you realise just how much dif- 


ference Decca ffrrhasmade to home listening. 


Here are recordings that truthfully reflect 
only the composer’s intention and the con- 
ductor’s interpretation. Nothing is added— 
nothing is lost. Here is the living music 
of the concert hall. 

By no other means than full frequency 
range recording could this new and startling 
realism be brought to home listening. Ordi- 
nary means of recording cannot capture the 


frequencies which many orchestral instru- 
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ments have at both ends of the scale. But 


Decca ffrr ‘gets’ every note with all its over- 
tones of every instrument within the range 


of human hearing. The hidden melodies are 


captured-the living music of the concert 
hall is brought to the home. 


Overture to Zampa (Hérold) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Basil Cameron. K 1453. 


Recorded at Kingsway Hall, London. 


Overture to Mignon (Ambroise Thomas) . 
The National Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. K 1166. 
Recorded at Kingsway Hall, London. 


Le 





The Decca Record Company, Limited, 1-8 Brixton Road, Londen, S.W.9 
A 
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THE PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT 


* Street oe C3502 | 


Rawsthorne + 


“Recorded under the auspicesof the British Council | 


PIERRE BERNAC and 
FRANCIS POULENC 


Le Bestiaire ; penaigamanans 
Apollinaire-Poulene } DB 6299 


ANNE ZIEGLER 
and WEBSTER BOOTH 
with Orchestra conducted by Eric Robinson 


Laugh at Life; Love is the Key (Both from 
Film “ The Laughing Lady”’) - Bg4go 


JEAN CAVALL 
with Orchestra conducted by Peter Yorke 


Prisoner of Love . 
Encore un jour qui pase } B49! 





| 
| 
| 





GREATEST ARTISTS 


FINEST RECORDING 


Artur Schnabel 


Rondo No. 2 in A oe 
(K511). Mozart - * } DB 6298 


= 


CHARLES SHADWELL 
and his Orchestra 
** Perchance to Dream ”—Selection 
C 3501 


* 





“HUTCH ” 
Bless You ; Time after Time 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Famous Orchestra 
Black, Brown and Beige. Ellington 
1. Work Song; 2. Come Sunday ; 
g. The Blues ; 4. Three Dances— 
(a) West Indian Dance ; (b) Emanci- 
pation Celebration; (c) Sugar Hill 
Penthouse. (Beige) C 3504-5 


BD 1137 


MAURICE WINNICK 
and his Orchestra 
Sweetest Memories— Nos. 3 and 4 
My old Kentucky Home; Jeanie with 
the Light Brown Hair; Old Joe; My 
pone h Make Believe ; "a, "do I 
Love You D 1138 


JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 


It couldn’t be True; Save a piece of 
wedding cake for Me - - BD 5936 


PAUL FENOULHET 
with The Skyrockets Dance Orchestra 
Primrose Hill; Bless You- - BD 5938 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 


HAYES, 


MIDDX. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Annual General Meeting 
INE WEATHER—but not so fine as 
to make people brood wistfully on the 
fortunes of Gloucestershire and Middlesex 
at near-by Lords or on the chances of 


Sydney Wooderson setting up a new record © 


for the Three Miles at the White City— 
blessed the arrival of nearly two hundred 
delegates from the eighty-eight Societies 
from all quarters of the United Kingdom 
which already belong to the National 
Federation when they came on Saturday 
afternoon, July the Twentieth, to Abbey 
Road, St. John’s Wood in North-West 
London, to enjoy the hospitality of E.M.I. 
Studios Ltd. for their Annual General 
Meeting, the first post-war meeting and the 
first occasion for the establishing and 
renewing of friendships of the gramophone 
world since the historic Conference at 
“High Leigh,’”? Hoddesdon, in November, 
1938. 

Ladies and gentlemen, seasoned pioneers 
and young enthusiasts, they were all out for 
records, but not of the sporting world. The 
sporting element of the Conference—or 
Annual General Meeting, for it was both— 
was the spirit with which the great Record- 
ing Companies of this country had welcomed 
the opportunity to co-operate with the 
Committee in making the assembly a 
success, and the spirit in which the scattered 
Societies had, at their own expense, sent 
their delegates to fulfil that welcome. 
Without the former the attendance would 
probably, almost certainly, have been less 
impressive. Obviously sincere gratitude 
was offered -by all present, explicitly 
as well as implicitly, to the officials of 
E.M.I. and of Decca for the time and 
care given on a Saturday afternoon 
and evening to the cementing of good 
relations. Nothing could have better shown 
the genuinely sound and friendly founda- 
tions which Chairman W. W. Johnson and 
his Committee had laid during the ten 
difficult years of the Federation’s existence. 

Readers of THz GRAMOPHONE, overseas 
and at home, who were not present will 
hear with envy and admirztion that after 
the business of the delegates had been 
despatched they were able to listen to a 
programme of mostly unpublished records 
introduced by Mr. Victor Homewood—the 
redoubtable compiler of the H.M.V. general 


catalogues year after year—and played on 
the newest, in fact the first, model of the “‘ His 
Master’s Voice ”’ High Fidelity Electrogram 
De Luxe ; including notably Schnabel play- 
ing Mozart’s Rondo No. 2 in A minor (DB6298), 
Thus Spake Isaiah from Walton’s Belshazzar’s 
Feast (C3330) and the Hallé Orchestra, 
in the Prelude, Act 3 of Lohengrin. Sub- 
sequently they adjourned to dine at Lysbeth 
Hall, Soho Square, after which repast they 
were privileged to enjoy a recital of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, and of 
Chopin’s Mazurka in F minor, Op. 7, No. 3, 
Chant Polonais (arr. Liszt), Study in A flat 
(posthumous), and the Study in A minor from 
Op. 25, played in sensitive and brilliant style 
under necessarily imperfect conditions by 
the young Russian-Polish pianist Alexis 
Kligerman, This was a special treat, 
emphasised by speakers in the brief toasts 
that followed, during which Mr. Cecil 
Pollard of THz GRAMOPHONE proposed and 
Second Lieutenznt Eric Young, R.N.V.R., 
the new Vice-Chairman, replied to the 
toast of the Federation ; Mr. S. O. Miebs 
(Dulwich) proposed and Mr. Harry Sarton 
(Decca Artists’ Director) replied to the 
toast of The Industry, and Mr. Roy 


Budden proposed and Mr. Homewood 
(H.M.V.) replied to the toast of Our 
Guests. It was regretted by all that the 
President, Sir Adrian Boult, had been 
prevented from joining the company at 
Abbey Road and at Lysbeth Hall. 


Lastly a screen on the stage was removed 
and Mr. D. Thomson introduced and 
demonstrated with unpublished records of 
Rossini’s William Tell Ballet Music (L.P.O., 
Basil Cameron) and Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 1 (Boyd Neel Orch.) not only 
the latest achievements of ffrr recording 
but also the latest Decca design of instru- 
ment on which to do justice to them. 
Again it is only fair’ to add that the condi- 
tions were not quite perfect enough to give 
full credit to the designer (Mr. Haddy) of 
this fine instrument. On the other hand 
we have all had experiences of artists and 
of gramophones hampered in performance 
by unsuitable surroundings, yet able none 
the less to give listeners a stimulating 
glimpse of their rare quality. 


It is safe to say that every individual 
went home that Saturday night well 
satisfied by the outstanding success of the 
day’s well organised variety of impressions 
and with plenty of material for discussien 
and contemplation after hearing on one 
day the H.M.V. and Decca recordings and 
majestic instruments of the future. 





Members of the Committee gwe tne H.M.v. figa rweltty electrogram ve gg their undivided attention. 
Johnson. 


Left to Right :- Messrs. E. Young, 


S. O. 


Miebs, F. G. Youens, W. 
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Business 


The Annual General Meeting began at 
Abbey Road shortly after 2 p.m. when Mr. 
W. W. Johnson as Chairman and Acting 
Secretary—one might add as a still urbane 
Atlas staggering under the whole burden of 
the Federation that he had founded— 
came down from the platform to talk to the 
delegates whom he had already welcomed 
individually, and explained briefly what had 
been done and what he hoped would be 
done for the furtherance of the objects which 
concerned all the Societies in this country or 
abroad which joined the Federation for 





” 


‘* There were no blank faces. . . 


mutual help and a united front in dealing 
with outside matters. At present there were 
about eight thousand members in eighty- 
eight Societies. He looked forward to 
doubling if not trebling these figures within 
the year, and spoke of Regional Commit- 
tees, a London office, record libraries, and 
liaison officers. He paid tribute to the 
co-operation shown by the recording com- 
panies and mentioned that of the twenty- 
eight musical works submitted to them as the 
recommendation by plebiscite of members, 
no less than thirteen had already been pub- 
lished on records. He warned the delegates 
that contrary to his circular about the exemp- 
tion from Entertainment Tax which he had 
sent to them it had since been demanded by 
H.M. Customs and Excise that each Society 
must ‘make its own application for exemp- 
tion with full details of its proposed meetings, 
date, time and place, and a copy of the 
programme. With regard to the Performing 
Rights Society and Phonographic Perform- 
ances Ltd., the Federation had been able to 
adjust financial matters on a fair basis for its 
members. Finally Mr. Johnson intimated 
that what the Federation most wanted now 
was more voluntary labour to help it in 
its rapid expansion, especially as he himself 
would in the near future have to curtail 
his hours of devotion to the cause and leave 
the bulk of the organisation to others. 

The Hon, Treasurer Mr. Miebs then pre- 
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sented his report and the accounts which 
were accepted by the meeting. The election 
of Chairman (Mr. Johnson), Vice-Chair- 
man (Mr. Young), Secretary (Mr. Youens), 
Treasurer (Mr. Miebs), Auditors (Messrs. 
Fletcher and Searle) and Committee fol- 
lowed. The last proved to be a subject for 
proposals and counter-proposals and amend- 
ments from every part of the hall and was 
soon in such a tangle that Atlas reeled ; and 
unless someone had (before the meeting) 
put the Olympian clock on ten minutes, 
and unless the prestige and beard and voice 
and uniform of the new Vice-Chairman had 
cut all the knots the delegates would not have 
been able to adjourn to the canteen for tea 
at four o’clock—might well be still amiably 
unravelling their thoughts on representation 
and railway fares. Perhaps by next month 
we shall be able to publish an official list of 
the Federation’s Committee. . 


Reflections 


From a back seat at the proceedings that 
I have tried to summarise for our readers, 
who may or may not want or be able to take 
an interest in Gramophone Societies or in a 
Federation of them, it was possible for me to 
testify to the wholly convincing vitality of 
the movement. There was never a moment’s 
doubt whether any delegate was sanely 
enthusiastic and anxious to help in every 
direction. Everybody was appreciative and 





** A cheerful, intelligent, friendly gathering. . .”’ 


interested in whatever was happening. 
There were no blank faces, no ungenerous 
remarks. A cheerful, intelligent, friendly 
gathering if I ever saw one—and I can 
remember many, even in the musical—even 
in the gramophone—world, of which this 
could not be said. 

THe GramopuHone has from its start tried 
to make itself a home for Gramophone 
Societies as much as for the less gregarious 
gramophile and to be the meeting ground 
for the views and news of the collective as 
much as the solitary listener to records. In 
our first issue of April, 1923, we had the 
reports of the Brixton, S.E. London, Tyne- 
side and Glasgow Societies, and from the 
Hon. Secretary of the last, Mr. W. J. Rogers, 
an article on ‘‘ How to start a Gramophone 
Society.”” Since then, in large type or in 
small, at full length or with painful rather 
than ruthless prunings, according to the 
exigencies of the moment we have tried to 
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find room for whatever the Societies have 
wanted us to print about their activities— 
and some of the reporting secretaries have 
wanted a great deal of space. Therefore let 
no new reader scanning the meagre allow- 
ance of space in recent months or years 
imagine that we are unaware of the immense 
importance of the collected opinions of 
those keen lovers of gramophone music who 
get together to discuss and hear what con- 
cerns us all. 

Compton Mackenzie and I have never 
wavered in this desire to encourage, as 
best we may, what is called the Society 
Movement, though we are both frankly 
solitary listeners and count ourselves for- 
tunate in being able to indulge a selfish 
fancy to hear ‘‘ what we want when we 
want.” If congenial friends are listening 
too, it is good to have their sympathy 
and the benefit of their views—but few 
and not too often. If he had been with 
Cecil Pollard and me for the meeting of the 
Federation—and only _ an -imperative 
absence in Scotland prevented him—he 
could have told Mr. Johnson and the 
delegates what has been in his mind ever 
since he went to live in Berkshire—that in 
some future year, when he will be at home 
again and when the mountain of crated 
records which has arrived from the Outer 
Hebrides has been unpacked, sorted, 
shelved and catalogued, and everything in 
house and garden is lovely, he dreams of 
inviting the Federation to have its Confer- 
ence at Denchworth when the roses are in 
bloom and food has become rational and 
drink more than a token of liquid. He 
dreams, and the prospect is pleasant 
enough. But if he had expressed his feelings 
to the delegates at Abbey Road on the 
2oth I venture to say—without being able 
to consult him when writing this—that he 


, would have been deflected from his dreams 


by the Chairman’s report of the decision 
of H.M. Customs and Excise in insisting 
that each Society in the National Federation 
should separately make the same applica- 
tion for exemption from Entertainment 
Tax, with elaborate and almost identical 
details, whereas the whole point of the 





‘* Everybody was appreciative and interested in 
whatever was happening” 


Federation’s existence is that in such matters 
it should be accepted as the authority.and 
guarantor for all its members, in order. to 
save the completely futile waste of time, 
paper and temper not merely of many 
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harmless and busy secretaries of societies 
as well as of many presumably harmless 
and busy civil servants, but equally the 
time, paper—and stamps—of the taxpayer 
who foots the bill for the civil servants 
though not for the honorary secretaries 
of the societies. 

Surely it is not too late for H.M. Customs 
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and Excise to withdraw from adding such 
a nagging and almost cancelling postscript 
to a gesture of exemption on the score of 
education and culture which our readers 
will support the Gramophone Societies 
in having welcomed and applauded as both 
gracious and right. 
CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





ARTURO TOSCANINI 


By JEROME PASTENE 


WO Toscaninis seem to have evolved 

in the musical world: Toscanini the 
man and artist, and Toscanini the myth 
and legend. And the latter tends today to 
so overshadow the former that the true 
merit of this unique musician threatens 
to be submerged and overwhelmed in the 
hysterical adulation and fantastic stories 
which have grown up about him. One hears 
him spoken of incessantly as ‘‘ the genius 
of the baton.’’ David Ewen, in his book 
Dictators of the Baton, devoted a third of the 
volume to Toscanini, under the sub-title 
Paragon. On this, I cannot avoid being 
reminded of the leader of one of the world’s 
great orchestras who protested to me— 
and Toscanini would have emphatically 
agreed with him—that there is no genius 
on the podium. ‘‘ A conductor,”’ he said, 
“may have extraordinary and almost 
incredible and incomprehensible talent, 
but that is not genius. Genius is what lies 
in the pages of a Beethoven symphony, a 

‘Mozart opera, a Bach fugue.’’ Toscanini 

has repeatedly said the same thing in 
different words ; on one occasion, in the 
midst of a tumultuous ovation tendered him 
by his own musicians, he cried brokenly, 
“Tt is not me.... It is Beethoven! 
Toscanini is nothing. . . .”’ 

Strangely, many of ‘the factors which 
unite to make Toscanini the great per- 
sonality and personage which he is are those 
which are most consistently underplayed 
by his adulators. The nobility which per- 
meates some of his great readings, for 
instance, finds its basis in a faith in the prin- 
ciples of democracy which have known no 
parallel in any musician since the days of 
Beethoven and which have forced him to 
soul-searing sacrifices. In 1933 he quit 
Bayreuth, refusing to make music in a nation 
which had abrogated the free rights of man. 
In 1938, the Anschluss and his implacable 
conscience forced him from Salzburg for the 
same reason. Even greater was the sacrifice 
of voluntary exile from his native land, the 
Italy which he loves so deeply, because 
there, too, he could find no mental peace so 
long as the rights of freedom did not belong 
to all. What these exiles have cost him, 
only a few can know. His conscience is no 
less intransigent in matters of musical 
taste. No other conductor is so concerned 
with the finest details, no other conductor 
lays so much emphasis on faithful adher- 
ence to every marking in the score. 

These qualities have not been ignored by 
his closest admirers, but they have been 
accorded deductions which distort the true 
picture of the man as artist. Because of his 


well-known democratic faith, it has been 
said that there is no one like unto Toscanini 
in the interpretation of the Beethoven 
symphonies. Because of his scrupulous 
service to the indications of the scores he 
performs, it has been affirmed that any per- 
formance which varies from his is a dis- 
tortion of the truth, for how, reason his 
disciples, can any other performance be 
aught but a distortion if Toscanini adheres 
to the exact demands of the score ? 

What Toscanini’s followers fail to see is 
that such ‘‘all-out’’ praise does the 
maestro more harm than good in the mind 
of the analytical music-lover. Despite 
Mr. Ewen’s inference, no musician is such a 
paragon that he is perfection itself in every- 
thing he does. Toscanini has turned in poor 
performances on a number of occasions, and 
Toscanini would be the first to say so. 
Toscanini, although to a lesser degree than 
other musicians, still must—for such is the 
nature of music—be spiritually and psycho- 
logically en rapport with the works he is per- 
forming if his interpretation is to have con- 
viction. Music interpreted in any other 
fashion is cold and lifeless, however perfect 
in execution. And I believe that Toscanini 
would admit that he is not always so en 
rapport with what he plays. One need only 
cite the example of his recording of the 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto No. 1, with his 
son-in-law at the piano, to realise: that the 
tempi established by Toscanini with the 
opening chords show a complete lack of 
feeling for the music. By “‘lack of feeling,”’ 
I do not mean that he should have infused a 
sentimental approach into his performance ; 
Tchaikovsky can be interpreted in the noble 
manner, and without sentiment, and still 
have warmth. In the slow movement of the 
concerto, there is neither peace nor quiet ; 
the entire performance gives the impression 
of having been rattled off casually and with- 
out interest. Toscanini’s approach to this 
work bears out his reply to the man who 
asked him what he thought of Russian music. 
“Russian music? There is no Russian 
music,”’ he replied. 

And then there is this question of strict 
adherence to the contents of the printed 
score. Is it always a good thing ? I think 
not—at least not when music is in the hands 
of a great musician, whose innate taste, dis- 
cernment and refinement should guarantee 
an interpretation free from excesses. I am 
minded of Toscanini’s recording of Johann 
Strauss’ On the Beautiful, Blue Danube. In 
both introduction and coda, Toscanini 
demonstrates his affection for this music ; 
there is here no question of lack of sympathy. 
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Yet the waltzes are stiff and lack spon- 
taneity, only because Toscanini cannot 
bring himself to take the slightest liberty 
with the waltz three-quarter beat in the use 
of the accepted Viennese rubato, which 
means that this music, in his hands, remains 
as unyielding and lifeless as music on the 
printed page can possibly be. 

And, finally, what of his interpretations 
of the standard repertory ? I thiak we must 
face the fact that time has not always dealt 
gently with Toscanini. The greatness of 
spirit has not been impaired, but comparing 
those recordings which he made a decade 
ago with those which have appeared lately, 
it would seem that something (either the 
tension of the war years and those which 
were a prelude to them, or age itself, per- 
haps) have resulted in tightening perform- 
ances which do not always do justice to the 
music. Toscanini was always electrifying ; 
this is perceived even in acoustic discs which 
he made with the La Scala Orchestra. It is 
likewise to be noted in his old discs of the 
Barber of Seville Overture and Traviata Pre- 
ludes. With later recording techniques, it 
reaches full flowering in such superb 
readings, with his incomparable New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, as the Italians in 
Algiers Overture of Rossini, the album of 
Wagnerian works containing the Lohengrin 
Preludes and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, and 
the scintillating performance of the Beet- 
hoven Seventh Symphony. Sometimes, in a 
work of such different mood as the Pastoral 
Symphony, it is not a virtue, but a fault, and 
the interpretation, in the quieter moments, 
lacks the relaxation needed to give the storm 
its effective contrast. I have never found 
Toscanini’s recording of this work equal to 
Bruno Walter’s, for this reason. This 
absence of the relaxed touch, in music which 
demands it, manifested as long ago as this 
recording, and which is all to the good in 
such works as Barber’s Adagio for Strings, 
which Toscanini has also recorded, becomes 
embarrassingly out of place in a work from 
the classic repertory like the Mozart 
Symphony No. 40 or the Haydn Symphony 
No. 88. Neither of these recordings by 
Toscanini can be listed among his best, yet 
his disciples claim his supremacy in music 
of this sort. 

In recent years, indeed, there has been 
evidence of an increasing tautness of per- 
formance to the frequent detriment of the 
music. I recall the Beethoven and Brahms 
cycles which he broadcast on successive 
Saturday nights over the American N.B.C. 
network. Prepared to worship at the shrine 
of Toscanini’s pure re-creation of these 
masterpieces, I was disappointed, and found 
this disappointment shared by many other 
listeners. Something was lacking, or rather, 
something was present which should not 
have been. It is something which is appar- 
ent in his recording of the Beethoven Fifth 
Symphony with the N.B.C. Orchestra, and 
which becomes even more marked in his 
recordings of the Brahms Second Piano Con- 
certo and First Symphony. It is an excess of 
energy which borders upon, and at times 
actually becomes, frenetic. The broad sweep 
of Brahms, the breadth and majesty of his 
canvasses which more than atone for the 
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occasional opacity of his writing, are not 
to be heard in either of these performances. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon 
Toscanini’s uncompromising musicianship 
by his staunchest supporters, yet it is 
difficult to reconcile this devotion to per- 
fection in music with certain of the record- 
ings which he has approved for issue, 
notably the Beethoven Eroica, Fifth Sym- 
phony, and Leonore Overture No. 3, made 
with the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra at a 
time when the acoustics of Studio 8-H 
distorted music almost beyond all sem- 
blance of recognition. For many years, 
Toscanini refused to record because he 
claimed the gramophone had no musical 
value. His change of mind in this respect 
must therefore be assumed to be the result 
of a change of opinion in the worth of this 
musical medium. It is consequently diffi- 
cult to understand, in the light of claims 
to perfectionism, why Toscanini has per- 


mitted such musical distortions to stand.m— 
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Even Stokowski, for all his musical char- 
latanism, has been foremost in his recog- 
nition of the technical end of recording, in 
the reflection upon the performance of the 
artist which it creates in the mind of the 
listener. 

To say that Toscanini is today one of the 
very few great conductors in the world, to 
say that no more than three or four other 
men can measure against him in musical 
worth, force, imagination, and sheer ability 
to handle and master any orchestra, is to 
state the purest truth in the simplest, most 
understated language. But to say that 
Toscanini is a godlike being who stands 
head and shoulders above all other per- 
forming musicians, past or present, as many 
people who should know better would have 
it, is to do this great musician a signal dis- 
service. For he would be the first to say, 
“It is not me... It is Beethoven! Tos- 
canini is nothing. . . .”’ 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Alceo Gal- 


liera): Extracts from The Three 
Cornered Hat (Falla). Columbia 
DX1258-9 (12 in., gs. 9d.). 

I have the following particulars about the 
conductor, Galliera: he is in his early 30’s ; 
an anti-Fascist, he got secretly to Switzer- 
land ; conducted for the Swiss Radio and 
the Lucerne Festival of 1945. When the 
war ended he went back to Italy, and holds 
the chief professorship of composition at 
Milan University. He is engaged for this 
year’s Salzburg Festival. 

The Neighbours, Miller’s Dance, and Final 
Dance are the items here opulently endisced, 
and not to be missed. The ballet in one act, 
by Martinez Sierra, after the story by 
Alarcon (also used by Wolf for the opera 
The Corregidor), was presented by Diaghilev 
in 1919; choreography, Massine, decor, 
costumes, drop-curtain, Picasso. Karsavina, 
Massine, Woisikovsky, principals ; revived 
by de Basil, 1934, with Toumanova and 
Massine. These particulars I find in the 
Pelican book, Ballet, by Haskell, who 
remarks that most of Massine’s formative 
period had been passed in Spain, and that 
Diaghilev, an admirer of Spanish dancing, 
was in touch with Falla and Picasso. What 
a team !—together with a Seville gipsy, 
who taught Massine the technique of the 


dance. Haskell emphasises that it is all 
“translated ’’ for the stage, and the par- 
ticular ends of the ballet. It was rather 
stunning in those days: even noisy. The 
three-corneredness is not only in the hat: 
the story is a familiar, though rather (as I 
remember it) complex version of the 
governor whose amorous design is defeated 
by the miller and his virtuous lady. Argu- 
ment: a miller and his wife, enamoured 
but jealous, have as yet no cares, though 
they flirt a bit, to try each other. The 
provincial governor and his suite pass 
through the village. He is attracted by 
the miller’s wife, shows it, and is led on by 
her, who then reports to her husband. 
The governor seeing himself mocked, 
mutters revenge. He causes the husband 
to be arrested on some trumped-up charge. 
The wife, alone, laments. The governor 
seeks her: she pretends to lead him on, 
lures him on to the bridge, whence he falls 
into the mill stream. Frightened, she runs 
for help. He gets out himself, goes into the 
mill, takes off his things, and hangs them 
up to dry, while he gets into the miller’s 
bed. The master, returning, sees the 
governor (himself unseen), decides to fool 
him, and exchanges his own clothes for the 
other’s, leaving an insulting message on 
the wall. When the governor finds this, 
he has to put on the miller’s clothes in 
order to pursue the insulter. The villagers, 
warned, intercept and bait him. He finally 
escapes, and they mock him with a dummy 
tossed into the air, as they dance a jota. 

The first scene is the beginning of the 
ballet’s second section, on St. John’s eve. 
The miller’s friends dance and wine, and 
he dances for them. It is just after this 
that he is arrested. 

It is fascinating music: I think the 
Spanish folkery (or folkery artified) holds 
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its flavour about as long as any I know: 
though many of us are pretty tired of most 
other of the rather simple minded, and often 
small-beer folk-music, after a whole genera- 
tion of it. Next to the first strain you will 
notice a natty effect, the 3/8 right hand 
being accompanied by a 2/8 twa-note 
(D, A) beating in the bass. 

The second miller’s dance has excellent 
recorded weight, and the reed tone pings 
admirably. One gets the impression of the 
solid, burly, yet lithe fellow. The end is 
aptly skirled up. The finale (two sides) is 
also a favourable example of the size, bulk, 
vim that can be got into recording now. 
Remember that the original scoring is 
pretty noisy. The recording does well in 
conveying this without being coarse. Such 
another jollity one would go far to find: 
it is a carnival of jotary, never outdone, 
even by Rotary. On side 4 comes a pealing 
second tune (scalically down). One is 
reminded of some of the eastern touches in 
Russian music. The 6/8 and 3/4 crossings 
make good sport: a capital variety of 
rhythms in the packet. Once or twice 
you may think the needle has stuck in the 
groove. The final whoops (perhaps the 
governor going up in the blanket—out of it, 
rather) reminded me a trifle of Stravinsky’s 
Fireworks and were almost too red-hot for a 
blazing summer day. One of the brightest 
records I’ve heard for a very long time. 





With regard to Bliss’s piece Baraza, from 
the music for the film Men of Two Worlds, 
Mr. P. Belham, who served in Tanganyika, 
and saw some of the “shots” being taken 
in 1943, kindly says that the film is about 
**a@ native chief’s son who goes to England 
and then returns to his tribe and attempts 
to teach them some western ideas.’? He 
translates the words Baraza from Swahili as 
‘* a meeting or conference, such as are held 
by tribal chiefs or white administrators, 
at which grievances are aired or local 
politics discussed.” 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Siisskind) : 
Overture, “ Ruler of the Spirits ”’ 
(Weber). Columbia DX1262 (12 in., 
4s 103d.). 

Apart from its crisp, clean style, this is 
one of the best of records for exemplifying 
tone-colours, and some combinations by 
no means common when Weber was using 
them. 

We have heard much of Weber’s rackety 
life: one that might cause us to describe 
him as ‘‘ under-privileged,’’ spiritually. 
He was born at the end of 1786, and did 
not live to be forty. In 1804, his eighteenth 
year, he was made conductor at Breslau, 
where the orchestra’s leader at once 
resigned because of his youth. Despite 
Weber’s uncongenial ways, his sprees, 
wasteful of strength, and his debts, the 
theatre’s director had confidence in him, 
and wrote the libretto for an opera which 
was to be entitled Riibezahl, a fairy-tale 
affair about a spirit that haunted the 
mountains of Silesia ; he, the ruler of the 
spirits, loves and lures a mortal maid, 
who by guile gets hold of his magic wand, 
turns turnips into humans, and while the 
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ITH A NEW SUPPLY of our Oda Slobodskaya records I have 


just been listening to them afresh after recently rehearing the 
Maggie Teyte set. An experience moving and even profound. 


The only basis for comparison between the Russian songs and 
the French, the Russian singer and the English, is that which is 
bounded squarely by the canons of art; and by those canons 
there here emerges no primacy. Were there such a thing as the 
absolute in human achievement, comparison would be between 
absolutes. An idle essay. 

I recall with very lively pleasure the praise originally heaped 


upon Madame Slobodskaya’s records, and am willingly overcome 
by the temptation to quote—the more so, of course, seeing that 


they were made for Rimingtons exclusively! FRED SMITH 





TCHAIKOWSKY TCHEREPNIN 4 CESAR CUI 

The Golden Cornfields | Would Have Kissed You The Statue 

So Soon Forgotten TANEIEV 

Was Not | Once Like a RACHMANINOV My Heart is Throbbing 
Tender Blade that Sprung Dreams Nocturne 


S The Lilacs 
Had | Only Known 


The Times said: “‘. . . Apart from the great 
interest of this selection the records are out- 
standing as performances and as recordings. 
Mme. Oda Slobodskaya is chiefly known as a 
dramatic soprano with a voice of great range 
and power, but her control and appreciation 
of style gives us in these lyrics singing of the 
utmost refinement and charm and she is accom- 
panied with equal discernment by Mr. Ivor 
Newton . .. A veritable treasure for the 
connoisseur.” 

Compton Mackenzie said: “. . . 
of these songs is beautiful in itself, perfectly 
sung, perfectly accompanied by Ivor Newton, 
and perfectly recorded by Decca for Rimington 
Van Wyck. Mme. Slobodskaya’s voice is a 
soprano with the warmth of a mezzo-soprano 
and the richness of a contralto. Her technique 
is so easy that the difficulty of some of the 
songs is as little noticeable as the difficulty of 


every one 


How Fair this Spot 


In the Silence of the Night 


the accompaniment played with such ease 
and sympathy by Ivor Newton . . . a rare 
opportunity of adding something precious to the 
consolation that music sheds upon us to-day.” 
A. R. said in The Gramophone : ** These records 
are even more beautiful than I at first thought 
they were. . . . Such a glorious voice as this 
would make a poem of an income-tax form. 
And so when it is given such lovely songs to 
sing our delight is rare and lasting. . . . To 
feel so strongly gives strength and purpose to 
art; and in spite of all the nostalgia, the 
yearning, in these songs—which sometimes 
moves one to tears—one rises from them with 
an immense sense of satisfaction and gratitude. 
One has been present at a major artistic event. 

. Ivor Newton’s part in this most notable 
enterprise deserves warm praise. It must have 
been a hard task to attempt to match the 
artistry of the singer.” 


The four twelve-inch records are obtainable from Rimingtons only and 
cost 29/4. Postage 2/-. Booklet with English translations, 1/-. 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 = GERRARD 4171 
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Miracle in the Gorbals «= sr) Arthur Bliss 





The Street — The Girl Suicide — The Young Lovers — The Discovery of the 
Suicide’s Body — Dance of Deliverance—Finale, The Killing of the Stranger. 


Royal Opera House Orchestra 


Covent Garden 
CONDUCTED BY CONSTANT LAMBERT 
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poor mutt is counting them conjures up a 
griffin, on which she is conveyed home. 
Well, well! The overture survives, vivid, 
dramatic, one of his best structures ; but 
it is a considerable re-shaping of the original, 
only a fragment of which is now known to 
exist, with three bits of the remaining music 
of the opera, an air, a spirit chorus, and a 
quintet ; and parts of the last named he 
used up, after the economical manner of 
composers, in other works. Weber rightly 
thought well of the Ruler overture ; as with 
most creators, his latest seemed his best, 
and in 1811 he spoke of it as “‘ the most 
powerful and lucid thing I have yet written 
. ..@ veritable park of artillery.’ It 
certainly goes with a bang, a little of which 
fire Wagner obviously caught when he was 
writing his Dutchman overture, after the 
exciting sea-voyage, some twenty-eight 
years later. 

The scoring was for piccolo, flute, and 
the usual remaining members, but without 
trombones. Four horns make fine play, 
and there are three timpani. There is a 
capital Weberian flourish to start, with that 
pounding, dominating chord backing it. 
There is a slightly dark strain in the record- 
ing that suits the tone. He gives a packet 
of the kind of good memory-holding tunes 
that these expert old opera-hands knew so 
well how to create. What they stood for 
we know not: all the easier, then, to make 
out own story of magic with a good dash 
of ‘‘Curse you: foiled again!” in it. 
There is a sequential flute tune next, and 
after a bit of joining matter, and a horn 
challenge, the reed’s middle-side theme, 
which shows one of Weber’s finger-prints, 
the centring upon one note: he had, as 
here, a partiality for the third of the scale, 
(0a which the tune begins). This is an inch 
of lovely scoring. Mark the violoncellos 
in the tune’s continuation, half-an-inch 
from the end of side 1: their motive was 
heard at bar 32, close on an inch in (after 
the rising-and-falling string minor-scale). 
Thus, this second-subject tune has its 
undercurrent of menace, for our imagination 
to play with. Side two brings some thrills, 
of tone, topic and touch: colour and quick 
dashes of drama, in a development which 
does not labour either deeply or long: 
Weber’s way was to point the drama, all 
the time, and keep things moving with 
pictorial pungency. The formerly minor 
key second subject comes back (triumph of 
righteousness ?) in the brass, major-key’d 
in glory; and after a bit more of the 
previous hurry-music, in the minor, there 
is the right happy ending, again major- 
key’d with joy. A splendid little overture, 
full of tunes, easy to remember and like. 
I enjoyed the tone-flavours especially: an 
excellent record for tasting them. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Lambert) : 
‘¢ Street Corner” Overture (Raws- 
thorne). H.M.V. C3502 (12 in. 
4s. 104d.). 

Rawsthorne, now forty-one, was one of 
the two English composers represented in 
the July broadcasts of the Incorporated 
Society for Contemporary Music. He 
appears to be a comfortable, unpretentious 
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writer, not deep (so far as I have heard him), 
but with cheerful strains to offer, rather 
than the extravagances of some others who 
grew up between the wars. He did not 
begin music seriously until he was twenty. 
He studied at Manchester (composition, 
piano, violoncello), and abroad, taught at 
Dartington Hall, married the violinist Jessie 
Hinchliffe, and was first I.S.C.M’d in 1938 
(Variations for two fiddles).. Whether the 
present piece has any particular proven- 
ance, beyond that which the title indicates, I 
do not know. Probably not. It is brash, 
sprightly music, with plenty of spunky bits 
of tune, that are well wrought up. The 
harmonisation is reasopably consistent, but 
the melodic line, as with so many moderns, 
does not entirely cohere with it. There is a 
trace or two of older habits of melodic 
thought, and some perky interjections of a 
distinctly post-Straussian order. There 
appears to be included the yelp of a dog 
(Strauss got only as far as sheep) ; and 
altogether the piece is one of those incon- 
sequential though by no means illogical 
things which British composers like to 
turn out: perhaps with something of the 
feeling that the Coplands and Carpenters of 
America should not have it all their own 
way, with the music of urbanised outdoors. 
The recording is loud, crisp, with a keen 
impact and a bricks-and-mortar solidity 
that seems entirely suited to the subject. 


Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Lambert): Music from 
‘* Miracle in the Gorbals ” (Bliss). 
Columbia DX1260-1 (12 in., gs. gd.). 
Piano score, Novello, 7s. 6d. 

I have not seen the score, or the ballet 
(Sadlers Wells, 1944). In an article on the 
work .in our contemporary, Music and 
Education (the issue for March-April, 1946), 
by Mervyn Roberts, the plot is quoted 
from the score. Through the Gorbals, 
the Glasgow abode of the least privileged 
people of a conquering nation, moves in 
late afternoon a throng which includes a 
young girl. She tries to drown herself. 
When she is brought on, apparently dead, a 
stranger appears, stretches out his hands to 
the body, and the girl comes to life, and 
dances. The crowd dances too. A jealous 
official who had tried to revive her forms a 
simple plot whereby the stranger is pre- 
sumed to be the low companion of a known 
prostitute. In fact, he has changed her life. 
The stranger ignores the crowd, which is 
hostile. The jealous one then incites the 
crowd to attack him. This they do, killing 
him, and leaving his body alone. In the end 
the young girl and the former prostitute 
return, cover the body, and depart. 

The ballet, in one scene, has fifteen 
parts, some of which, if we may judge 
from the samples here offered, seem to bear 
separation better than does much ballet 
music. The scenes chosen for these records 
are described as Street Scene, Suicide, Lovers 
(who early perform a dance, but otherwise 
do not seem important in the plot), Dis- 
covery of the Body, Dance, and Finale. The 
general trend of the music is towards the 
readily acceptable, even gaudy: this, in 


the opening scene. The recording is very 
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full, a little clangorous and not always 
quite as clear as I like it: but I have no 
idea, of course, what the score says. There 
is a fruity fulness of tone, a little shrillness 
at times, and, as regards the playing, an 
occasional uneven touch on the highest 
strings. I suppose the scoring may be for a 
somewhat smaller orchestra than the full 
symphonic force: one has to remember 
theatre conditions ; and, as to the effects 
made, the necessity of broadly underlining, 
for ballet-lovers are not attending all the 
time like people at a symphony; their 
attention is divided, and a good many wish 
only a general impression of music that 
backs up action. My impression, from much 
hearing of ballet music without seeing the 
ballets, is that a coarseness of fibre is apt to 
be allowed ; the composer seems -to feel 
the need for hitting the audience right in the 
eye (ear). There is some quite nice tuneful, 
but not very original music on these discs : 
a waltz, for instance (the lovers), which is 
rather Ravel-and-watery. The bustling 
music is competent, but I hear nothing that 
a good many lesser men could not have 
produced. It is probably quite thrilling, 
on the stage, but I do not think it very 
important. It has to be remembered, by 
the way, that many of our best composers 
are writing far more for ballet and films 
than for the concert-room ; I doubt whether 
this will in the long run refine their powers, 
or deepen them: in both these forms of 
art music is but a handmaid ; and their 
publics are rarely subtle or sustained 
listeners. In the ‘‘ Discovery ”’ scene there 
is a pleasant pathos, expressed in quite 
nice old-fashioned terms. None of this is 
what most people mean by “‘ very modern.” 
On one side, however, we have a bit of 
loud, gaudy music that seems to have a 
Negro “spiritual”? touch (one thinks of 
Delius). I do not notice any particular 
Scots flavour. Why ‘in the Gorbals ?” 
Glasgow may not be pleased: the company 
is not of the choicest. 


The finale is too noisy for my liking, but 
the very end is impressive. It is easy enough 
to imagine the stage pictures that would 
fit (one feels) so well with these easy strains 
of well-contrived if not otherwise very 
significant music. I am a little anxious, 
though, lest men like Bliss should spend 
most of their time writing music that merely 
divides attention with other arts (and, we 
need to remember, is largely tied by the 
leg—the leg, and arm, of the dancer: 
or else tied by the split-seconds of the film 
producer’s scene-timing). Yet we can 
rejoice that composers thus make a better 
living than they who wrote nothing but 
concert music. Bliss has over some years 
shown his ability to hit the ballet taste, 
there writing eclectically rather than as the 
** modernist ’? we knew (or, I would add, 
with some regret, as the very individual 
composer of his best chamber works wrote). 
I cannot but feel that the ballet-lover’s 
gain is the loss of the listener who would 
fain have more absolute music of Bliss’s 
quality, in a day when such music as is 
absolute tends to be absolutely null. 


W.R.A. 
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SONGS 


Pierre Bernac (baritone), Francis Pou- 
lenc (piano): Le Bestiaire: Mont- 
parnasse (Apollinaire - Poulenc). 
H.M.V. DB6299 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Poulenc wrote the six little songs which 
make up the set called ‘Le Bestiaire ”’ 
when he was twenty years old. The titles 
of the songs (not put on the label) are: 

(1) The Dromedary ; (2) The Goats from 

Tibet ; (3) The Grasshopper; (4) The 

Dolphin ; (5) The Crab; (6) The Carp. 

This modern version of the mediaeval 

bestiary is not amusing in the manner of 

Hilaire Belloc’s ‘‘ Bad Child’s Book of 

Beasts,”’ but, so far as I can gather, more 

in line with D. H. Lawrence’s “ Birds, 

Beasts and Fishes.”? The piano parts are 

suggestively descriptive and particularly 

successful in the third, fifth and sixth 
numbers of the charming little songs. 

(Milhaud wrote a similar set of songs about 

flowers, but I do not remember who pro- 

vided the words.) ‘‘ Montparnasse”’ is a 

much more important affair and, indeed, it 

is one of Poulenc’s most beautiful songs. 

The poem describes the feelings of a young 

artist visiting Paris for the first time and 

becoming affected by the melancholy which 
lies beneath the surface gaiety of the 

Montparnasse district. 


The vocal line of the song is exception- 
ally lovely and the. final cadence quite 
exquisite. Needless to say the singing and 
accompanying of Bernac and Poulenc is of 
the finest quality but the recording, though 
good, tends to over-amplify the voice and 
so the balance is not all it might be. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Artur Schnabel (piano): Rondo No. 2 
in A minor, K.511 (Mozart). H.M.V. 
DB6208 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

The differences of opinion about the play- 
of Schnabel are apparently as acute as 
ever. His Mozart, one school of critics say, 
is dry and academic, his Schubert dull, 
his Beethoven, they allow, generally accept- 
able. He rushes his florid passages— 
triplets in particular—and his tone is 
frequently hard and ugly, he does not keep 
a good line. And so on. The opposite 
school say, quite shortly, that he is the 
greatest living pianist and plays like an 
angel ! 

I do not propose to assess Schnabel’s 
position today in the hierarchy of pianists, 
but, while his mannerisms are obvious 
enough (what pianist is without man- 
nerisms ?), I can only record that I have 
-not been so moved for years, by a pianist, as 
I was by his playing of Beethoven’s first 
and fourth piano concertos: and I have 
met numbers of people who found his 
playing of Beethoven’s Op. 110 one of the 
outstanding musical experiences of their 
lives. Some of them, it is true, were critical 
of his Schubert. With regard to his Mozart 
the evidence is before us in the first new 
.recording- by Schnabel that has reached us 
for years. 

The A minor Rondo, composed in 1787, 
the year before the three great symphonies 
is, if not one of Mozart’s tragic works, 
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at least a sadly reflective one and instinct 
with poetry. It seems to me that though 
Schnabel’s playing of it may not be so 
poetical as, if I remember rightly, Pad- 
erewski’s was, it is, none the less, beautifully 
reflective and intimate in style. I can picture 
him, as we have seen him, sitting at the 
piano in that high-backed chair, his hands 
moving over the keyboard with great 
quietness and no unneccessary gestures, 
giving us the pure milk of the music. There 
are one or two slightly disturbing quicken- 
ings of the tempo (one near the end of the 
first side) and sometimes the ornaments are 
treated rather rigidly and ungraciously, 
but the piano is made to sing beautifully 
and the clarity of the passage work, 
especially where the lower reaches of the 
bass are involved, is most admirable. 

I do not personally need to be convinced 
that we have here the playing of a master ; 
of a mind, and not only fingers, which is 
interpreting a mind. For others the 
evidence (if Schnabel’s previous recordings 
are not enough, if they want to hear what 
has happened in these intervening years) 
is before them in this admirable recording. 


TURN TABLE TALKS 


“H.M.V.”? War-time Catalogue 

For the benefit of those who had little or no 
opportunity for keeping abreast with the 
monthly record supplements during the war 
years, a special catalogue has been prepared by 
the Gramophone Co., giving 72 pages of details 
covering some 800 of the records issued during 
that period. 

Looking through the various sections into 
which this list is divided, one is struck by the 
great variety and high quality of the records 
produced during these years of difficulties and 
dangers. Among the symphonies are eight 
“first ever ’’ recordings which include the 
Bax No. 3, the Moeran G minor and the 
Vaughan Williams 5th. There are a couple of 
dozen concertos, while the vocal works include 
the Huddersfield Choral Society’s superb ren- 
derings of Belshazzar’s Feast, The Hymn of Jesus 
and the Dream of Gerontius. The opera section 
has many noteworthy additions from British 
singers. 

An exciting prospect for the exiles who have 
returned to their homes and pick-ups, and at 
the price of threepence, an absolute gift. They 
are obtainable from the local H.M.V. dealer. 


Misprints 

In the July number, p. 15, col. 3, the father 
of ‘Mr. Sebastian Brown should have been 
identified as “‘ Mr. James Brown”’ not “ Mr. 
James Duff Brown,” and the Policordia edition 
of chamber and other music should have been 
** Polychordia.” 


Recording Enterprise 

It is clear that the establishment of recording 
studios in London and the provinces is rapidly 
increasing ; and any studios which undertake 
private recordings might well send _ their 
addressed and other information to The Gramo- 
phone offices since we often have enquiries on 
the subject from readers. 

Recently Messrs. Victor Buckland, Ltd., of 
37-39 London Road, Derby, sent in a set of 
pressings of three double-sided 12-inch records 
made by them at actual stage performances 
in the Grand Theatre, Derby, in March, of 
Alan Turner’s production of his arrangement of 
** A Thousand and One Nights ’” with Johann 
Strauss’s music. ‘The excerpts recordéd include 
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the Finale of Act 1 and a Love Duet, and with 
due allowance for the difficulties involved we 
can recognise this as a most plucky enterprise 
and the records themselves as constituting a 
valuable souvenir of the week’s performances. 
Moreover, Mr. Turner, the fons et origo of the 
whole production, writes that “ the Company 
was largely composed of employees from, our 
Derby factories,”’ which accounts for the notable 
attack of the chorus and soloists. It must have 
been a grand show to hear. Thank you, Mr. 
Turner! And bravo, Mr. Buckland ! 


NEW MUSIC 

The Oxford Press sends three two-piano 
pieces by Alan Richardson: On Heather Hill 
(4s. 6d.), Grandmother’s Waltz (4s. 6d.), 
and Débutante (4s.), all dedicated to that 
inspiriting team, Bowen and Isaacs, whom we 
enjoy so much on the radio. I think the first 
and last come off best. There is a post-Lisztian 
richness of harmony, with those later key- 
quirks (sudden jumps-and-back-again) which 
to the old-timer feel at first rather like those he 
happens to have been experiencing lately in the 
air ; but such music needs give-and-take, and 
to be played with an air. It is ngt technically 
difficult, and is well laid out for the keyboard, 
in a not entirely consistent idiom ; but this is 
amiable art. 

One of the best and most modest of real 
musicians, Arnold Foster, has arranged another 
Bach air Happy be ye (Wohl euch: church 
cantata 34) for two pianos. Here also tw6 copies 
are in one cover (4s.). Two flutes, muted 
strings, and continuo: difficult to make the 
piano sound like that; and not too easy to 
make octaves and sixths perfectly Jegato: 
excellent practice for wrists and fingering 
ingenuities. Easy, otherwise. The soothing alto 
aria is also issued as a unison song, and this 
arrangement could be used to accompany it. 
As you play it, you may like to have in mind the 
words (which might well have been printed in 
the copy): “ Happy be ye souls, elect and 
holy, Whom God His dwelling deigns to make ; 
He doth his great salvation send us, And all 
from His own hand we take. Unnumbered 
mercies still attend us.” ‘ 

Dyson’s overture for his popular cantata The 
Canterbury Pilgrims can be used separately. It 
is entitled At the Tabard Inn (miniature 
score, O.U.P., 5s.). Such music hits off native 
qualities aptly, and seems about the best way 
of “‘ presenting ’? Chaucer, without attempting 
to dive back to the terms of his day. I hope the 
overture may be recorded. W.R.A. 
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Black, Brown 


Orchestra 





Duke Ellington and his fa 
(Am. N.) 

**** Black Brown and Beige (Ellington)— Work 
Song (Am. Victor D4-VC-560) 
*****T)0.—Come Sunday (Am. Victor D4-VC- 
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ee, 
(12 in. H.M.V. C3504—4s. 104d.) 
*#***D0.—The Blues (V by Joya Sherrill) 
(Am. Victor D4-VC-562) 
****D0.—Three Dances: West Indian Dance, 
Emancipation Celebration, Sugar Hill Pent- 
house (Am. Victor D4-VC-563) 
(12 in. H.M.V. C3505—4s. 104d.) 

Ellington (/) with Johnny Hodges, Otto Hardwick, 

Albert rs, Har Carney, Jimmy Hamilton 
reeds); Willis Ray Nance (tpt, vin); Taft Jordan, 
helton Hemphill, William A. Anderson (t?ts) ; 
Claude B. Jones, Lawrence Brown, Joe Nanton 
(tmbs); Fred Guy (g); Alvin Raglin (5); William 
** Sonny '’ Greer (ds). December 11 and 12, 1944. 

Described as “A Saga of the Negro in 
America,”’ this Concert Suite by Duke Ellington 
was’ first played in public, by Duke Ellington 
and his orchestra, in the abbreviated form in 
which it is presented on these records, at the 
Duke’s Carnegie Hall Concert on January 
23, 1943. wt x 

This is the most ambitious work Ellington 
had up to then written, but I cannot agree with 
the many American critics of both jazz and 
** straight ’’ music who endeavoured to claim 
that it was something one must hear many times 
before one could give a true assessment of its 
worth. 

To my mind, such contention was either 
merely another form of the ballyhoo with which 
the Americans love to surround anything new, 
or the critics’ excuse for their own failure to 
agree on what they thought of the work. 

For actually this is the sort of music anyone 
who can appreciate any ordinary Ellington 
piece ought to be able to understand to the full 
almost immediately. The composer has made 
no attempt to impress us by becoming high- 
brow, involved or even “‘ advanced.’’ He has 
departed even less from his true character, 
which is equivalent to saying the fundamental 
character of the music of his race, than he did 
in such items as, for instance, his Chelsea Bridge. 

What he has done is to remove from the 
music of his race the confining dictates of the 
dance hall and the single 10 in. gramophone 
record. He has taken to himself a larger canvas, 
and this has given him extended scope. But far 
from having used it to swim in new waters 
which, while they might not have taken him 
out of his depth, might easily have taken his 
listeners out of theirs, he has given us some- 
thing which is at once the Ellington with which 
we are familiar and Ellington for the most part 
at his absolute best. 

And when I say Ellington, I mean also the. 
Ellington aggregation. 

There are moments in this Suite when, like 
Ellington the composer, his band reaches 
heights of imagination, charm and artistry such 
as Negro music in any form has seldom if 
ever before had bestowed on it. 

For instance in the Blues movement : 

The Blues aint nothin’ but a cold grey day, 
And all night long it stays that way. 
Low, ugly, mean Blues ! 
This is not in the conventional harmony of 


‘the -blues or in the usual 12-bar blues form. 


But ‘it-is the blues-in character, - Ellington’s 


and Beige 


exquisite melody has all the passionate 
nostalgia and outpouring of soul that are the 
blues, and the way Joy Sherrill sings this lovely 
strain, and the artistry of Al Sears’s tenor, are 
things which will have to be heard to be 
believed. 


Incidentally, you may already have heard 
one of the themes of this movement, for it has 
already been recorded as a complete side under 
the title Carnegie Blues by the Ellington Orchestra 
on H.M.V. Bg448, released towards the end of 
last year. But good as it is, it is perhaps the 
least important and least prepossessing portion of 
the whole Blues movement of this Suite. 

I have dealt with this Blues movement first 
because it is to my mind the loveliest. But 
me says nothing against the opening Work 

jong : 
A song punctuated by the grunt of a 
heavy pick, a driving axe ; 
A song to a mule...an...ox. 
Fellow beasts of burden ; 
A song used as a weapon 
To slash the ties of bondage. 


This is Ellington back on the subject at which 
he has excelled all others—the telling of the 
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story of the negro slave days—a story which 
Ellington tells with a strength, originality and 
impressiveness that make it as gripping as it is 
picturesque. 

Assisting the maestro as soloists are Harry 
Carney on his baritone, Joe Nanton whose 
trombone gives full power to the plaintiveness 
of this profound song, and Otto Hardwick’s 
alto which leads in the lovely little spiritual 
motif which concludes the side. 

Then there is the lovely Come Sunday, depicting 
rest and peace as the workers gather in the sun, 
longing for the day when they will have a 
Church of their own to go to. 

This is Johnny Hodges’s moment. In the 
most exquisitely moving way his alto sings: 

We have no organ, 

No lovely white Church with its steeple 
shining in the sun. 

But we are singing, 

And we do believe, 

And we shall keep on singing 

** Come, Sunday !”” 

Finally the Three Dances. 

First is the West Indian Dance, a dedication to 
the valorous deeds of the seven hundred free 
Haitian’s of the famed Fontages Legion who 
came to the aid of the Americans at the siege of 
Savannah in the Revolutionary War. 

Features of the lively, almost barbaric telling 
of this epic are the rhythmo-melodic tenor- 
baritone duet which merges into the whole 
saxophone section and ascends to the ultimate 
in the primitive outpourings of Taft Jordan and 
Joe Nanton. 

Secondly, Emancipation Dance. This des- 
cribes the joyfulness of the young people and 


(Continued overleaf, foot of col. 3.) 





JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Hazel Scott (Am. N.)—Piano and Vocalist 
*** Fascinating Rhythm (Gershwin) (Am. Decca 


2851 
+48 The pu I Love (Gershwin) (Am. Decca 
72851) 
(Brunswick 03643—3s. 114d.) 

Acc. by Salvatore ‘‘ Toots '’ Camarata directing 
Joe Dixon (ten); Hyman Schertzer (bar); Nat 
Natoli, John Owens, ‘‘ Yank ’’ Lausen, George 
Irwin (tpts); J. Gaselin, M. Gusikoff, A. Eidus, 
M. Miroff (vins); E. Larkins (p); Carl Kress (g); 
E. Gaskins (5); J. Blowers (ds). May 3, 1945. 

Probably you have seen and heard Hazel 
Scott on the films. So—except for the fact that 
her piano in Fascinating (the only one of these 
two sides in which she plays as well as sings) 
is less exhibitionistic, and so better, than her 
celluloid offerings—you will know pretty much 
what to expect. 

Hazel is a coloured girl from Trinidad. 
While, to my way of thinking, she can hardly 
be described as the equal of all the finest of 
the genuine American coloured artistes, she 
probably gets nearer to being a great jazz 
artist than some of them, and certainly nearer 
to being one than most of her white contem- 
poraries. As regards her singing she undoubt- 
edly has the right quality of voice, as well as a 
style which, while. it sometimes gives the 
impression of -being more acquired than 


- natural, only occasionally sounds definitely 


affected ; and only when she is trying to put on 


-an- act for the. benefit of -cinema audiences 


does her piano playing leave anything much to 
be desired. 

_ The accompaniments are directed by 
“Toots”? Camarata, the ex-Tommy Dorsey 
trumpet player who has recently been over 
here as M.D. for the Wesley Ruggles film 
“London Town” which features our latest 
sensation in swing bands, Ted Heath and his 
Music, and the Heath boys will be the first 
to tell you that what Camarata doesn’t know 
about his job isn’t worth knowing. 

The “ pick-up’? band which he conducts 
here for Miss Scott is on the whole heard 
to best advantage in the fastish Fascina- 
ting Rhythm. In Man I Love it has little to do 
but provide a suitably syrupy background to 
Miss Scott’s singing. Even so the Camarata 
touch is conspicuous in the polish of the com- 
bination, which, incidentally, provides ‘its 
greatest moment via the. trumpet player who 
plays the cadenza immediately preceding. the 
first chorus on this side: : 


Roy Eldridge and his Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
*** Embraceable You (Gershwin) (Am. Decca 


72757) ; : : 
** Tittle Jazz Boogie (Buster Harding) (Am. 
Decca 72756) : 
(Brunswick 03641—3s. 114d.) . 

Eldrige (tpt); with Mike Doty, R.. Eckstrand 
(altos); Don Purviance, Hank Ross. (fens); Ernie 
Caceres (bar); Andrew Ferretti, Yank Laysen, 
Jimmy Maxwell, W. Graham (tpts) ; Wilt Bradley, 


- Ward Silloway, F. Ohms (fms) ;. Dave Bowman 4p) ; 
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Mike Bryan (g); Ted Sturgis (5) ; 
(ds). March 5, 1945. 
Little Jazz Boogie (so called after Roy 
Eldridge, whose nickname is “ Little Jazz”’), 
though having little resemblance to genuine 
boogie-woogie except perhaps in Dave Bow- 
man’s short solo, is the swing (and noisy !) 
side. Embraceable You has happily been treated 
in the slow, rhapsodic style for which this 
delightful Gershwin “ evergreen” calls. 

The band is pretty rough and commonplace 
which matters much in Little Jazz because it 
takes the lion’s share (as regards quantity) of 
the side, but doesn’t matter much in Embraceable 
because this one is throughout an Eldridge solo. 

It is conspicuous for the fact that Eldridge 
makes no attempt at wild gallery-fetching, but 
plays with the relaxation that gives one a 
chance to appreciate that when he does not 
attempt to show off he can be a swell trumpet 
player. 

Much the same can be said of his playing in 
Little Jazz. Although he indulges in a few 
unnecessarily excitable high notes, on the whole 
he gets along without any noticeable lack of 
poise. 


** Cozy *’ Cole 


DECCA 


The Squadronaires 

****Cement Mixer (“ Slim’ Gaillard, Lee 
Ricks) (V by The Quads) (Eng. 
Decca DR10342) 

*** Saturday Night at the Palais (Bob Musel, 
Eddie Lisbona) (V by The Quads) 
(Eng. Decca DR10341) 

(Decca F8644—3s. 1d.) 


Jimmy Miller — Tommy Bradbury, Monty 
Levy (altos) ; —— McDevitt (cl, ten); Jimmy 
Durrant (ten); Cliff Townshend (cl, bar); Tommy 
McQuater, Jimmy Watson, Archie Crai; -+- Clinton 
e Chisholm, Eric Breeze 
(p); Bert Weedon* (g); 
Jock Cummings (ds) ; e 
Quads (Monty Levy, Jimmy Watson, Cliff Townshend, 
Eric Breeze) (v quartet). Recorded May 25, 1946. 
* Added for session. 


Ffrench (tpts) ; 
(tm>s)3 Ronnie Aldri 
Arthur Maden (db); 


Cement mixer—putti, putti. 
(Repeat three times) 
A puddle o° voots, puddle o° goots, 
A puddle o° Scotty. 
Cement mixer—putti, putti. 
(Repeat three times) 
A puddle o’ veet—concrete ! 
First you get some gravel, pour it in the spout. 
To mix a mess 0° mortar 
You add cement and water. 
See the mellow roony come out 
(Slurp, Slurp, Slurp.) 
Cement mixer—putti, putti. 
(Repeat three times) 
Who wants a bucket of cement ? 

No, nothing has gone wrong with the type- 
setting machine. The above, believe it or not, 
is the lyric of a song called Cement Mixer as 
written and composed by “ Slim” Gaillard 
(wrongly spelt Gallard on the record label) of 
Slim and Slam (Stewart) fame. 

First introduced to a delighted, if slightly 
mystified, British public by the latest novelty 
in B.B.C. entertainers, the Scots’ “ Fats 
Waller,” Haymish Menzies, at one of the recent 
series of Sunday swing concerts by Ted Heath 
and his Music at the London Palladium, the 
opus, which had already become a hit in 
America, achieved an instantaneous success. 

And is it surprising ? 

Whatever you may think of this nonsense as 
a sample of poetic art, at least it is fun; and 
what’s more it is set to tune which, while it 
can hardly stand comparison with Bach or 
even Gershwin, nevertheless has much of what 
it takes to tickle the fancy of a good swing 
band, and certainly stems to have appealed to 
the Squadronaires. 

Nevertheless this is a song the words of which 
are likely to be the main attraction, so I think 
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it was a tactical error on the part of the arranger 
not to let us hear them until almost half-way 
through the side. I also think it would have 
been better to have given at any rate the first 
vocal chorus to a solo voice and let the Quads 
take the second. For although their diction is 
anything but bad, it is always more difficult 
to recognise words when they are sung by a 
quartet, or even a trio, than when they are 
sung by a single voice, and this comment 
is none the less pertinent on this occasion because 
some of the words (sic) in this lyric are, to put 
it mildly, somewhat unconventional. 

However, this is the worst I can find to say 
of this record, and there are plenty of good 
points to compensate for it. 

The side opens with an introduction—mainly 
by Arthur Maden’s bass, Jock Cumming’s 
drums, Ronnie Aldrich’s piano and Tommy 
McQuater’s trumpet—which as regards con- 
ception and performance has more than a 
mild flavour of a certain Mr. Ellington. 

Musically, this passage, repeated later as a 
bridge between the ensemble chorus and first 
vocal, is the high spot of the side, but there is 
plenty else to enable one to say that the 
“* Squads ”’ have certainly made an intriguing 
job of this latest example of what fun a bit of 
nonsense can be. 

Nor do they disgrace themselves on the other 
side. 

As a composition Saturday Night at the Palais 
may be no more than you’d expect of a piece, 
the title of which was in all probability inspired 
by the B.B.C.’s anything but consistently 
enlightened Saturday night series of the same 
name. 

But anything this uncompromisingly British 
idea of swing composition may lack on paper 
the Squads manage (in spite of too much 
singing) to remedy to some extent as they push it 
round and around their instruments and finally 
bring it out on the record. 

George Chisholm has a swell solo spot. 


Frank Weir and his Astor Club Seven 
*** Annie Laurie (Trad., arr. Lad Busby) 
(V by Anne Lenner) (Decca DR9444) 
#*4* Henderson Stomp (Fletcher Henderson) 
(Decca DRg443) 
(Decca F8597—3s. 1d.) 
****Cocktails for Two (Johnson, 
(Decca DR10016) 
***Struttin’ at the Astor (Frank Weir) (Decca 
DR10017) 
(Decca F8641—3s. 1d.) 


9443, 9444—Weir (cl) with Derek Hawkins (alto, cl) ; 
Fred ’Ballerini, Walter Crombie (tens); Alan 


Coslow) 


a (tpt); George Shearing (p); Lew Nuss- 
m (b); Norman Burns (ds). December 19, 1945. 
10016, 10017—Weir (cl, alto); with Hawkins (alto, 


cl); Ballerini (ten) ; 
pi); Shearing ()) ; 
Parnell 


Crombie (ten, bar); Franks 
Teddy Wadmore (6); Jack 
(ds). January 29, 1946. 


To my mind Frank Weir and his Astor 
Club Seven, who, prior to going to Fischer’s 
Restaurant in Bond Street, played at the smart 
“ Astor’? night club off Park Lane, are—or 
rather were, for Weir has now disbanded the 
group to go in for a larger band—the best 
small swing combination this country has yet 
managed to produce. 

If you wanted to listen you found the most 
intriguing and subtle things continually going 
on. If you wanted to dance there was not a 
band in town which could keep such perfect 
tempo or ride with a more relaxed but driving 
rhythm. 

To say that it manages to sound quite as 
good on records as it did in the flesh would be 
an exaggeration. It is essentially the type of 
band which is at its best when playing to an 
audience, and some of its spontaneity and 
inventiveness have somehow been lost on the 
way from Mayfair where the environment 
was naturally more exhilarating than that of a 
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recording studio populated by nothing more 
inspiring than an inanimate microphone. 

Nevertheless, these records give you at least 
some idea of what the outfit could do. P 

Especially Henderson Stomp, issued some 
months ago, but very carelessly mislaid by 
me and only just re-discovered. 

This Fletcher Henderson opus, with a good 
solo by George Shearing, gets about as near to 
bouncing as even the band did at the Astor, 
and Frank Weir, sometimes described as more 
conspicuous for his academic ability than for a 
terrific flair for swing, gets about as near as 
doesn’t matter to giving the statement the lie 
direct. 

Swing fans will not find Annie Laurie any more 
attractive for the vocal by Anne Lenner, but 
the band does well enough in the rest of this 
neat swing treatment of the song. 

As a composition the more recently issued 
Struttin’ at the Astor seems a little derivative and 
laboured in places. But the arrangement at 
least proves that good voicing can often make 
small bands sound as full as larger ones, and 
the performance with more Shearing, leaves 
little to be desired 

In keeping with the nature of this tuneful 
song, Cocktails for Two is in slower, more 
rhapsodic vein. The arrangement, which gives 
Fred Ballerini a moment to show his nice tone 
and sense of artistry, is quite charming and the 
again good performance shows the band’s 
flair for colour and character. 


Nat Temple and his Club Royal Orchestra 
***Burma Road (Nat Temple, Ray Terry) 
(Eng. Decca DR9342) 
**** Nattering Around (Nat Temple) (Eng. 
Decca DR9g343) 
(Decca F8611—3s. 1d.) 


Temple (ci) with Benny Greenwood 1 ; Fi 


Clayton (tpt); Jock Bain tmb ° 
Gherite Katz, Sid Sax, George stag ins) $ ve 
liman (viola) ; Ke Temple (cel s ; Matt 
(p); George Elliott (g); Tommy Bromley (6); 
Maurice eas (ds). April 23, 1945. 
Many of you will remember Nat Temple as 
one of the leading lights of the Geraldo orchestra 





(Continued from preceding page) 
the bewilderment of the old on that “ great 
getten’ up morning.” Youth apparently antici- 
pated a lifetime of glorious freedom, but age, 
after long, weary years of servitude, wanted a 
goal of rest. Ironically, it found itself free to 
attain this end—but where ? 

Wa-wa muted trombone and trumpet are 
wickedly skittishly, but nevertheless wittily, 
used to reflect the fawnlike “ graceful awkward- 
ness ’’ and abandon of youth intermingled with 
the frustration and despair of two old people. 
Ellington tells the story rather more complexly 
than he has told the others, but still leaves one 
in no doubt about what he is driving at. 

Finally, Sugar Hill Penthouse. This dance 
(also known as Creamy Brown) is described 
by Ellington as “‘ representative of the atmos- 
phere of a Sugar Hill penthouse in Harlem, 
which can only be fully appreciated by one who 
has lived there. You will however, get some 
idea of it ” he slyly concludes “ if you have 
ever sat on a beautiful magenta cloud over- 
looking New York City.” 

Lest you should think this review too much 
of a description and not enough of a criticism, I 
would add that it is not because I have any 
doubts in my mind about the musical worth of 
Black, Brown and Beige. 

It is because it will necessarily appeal more to 
some than to others. Beauty is in the eye (or, 
in this case, ear) of the beholder ; to which I 
would add that it must be governed also to some 
extent by the beholder’s knowledge of the 
background of the subject, without which half 
the appeal will inevitably be lost. E.J. 
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INCIDENTAL MUSIC FROM THE BRITISH FILM 


“MEN OF TWO WORLDS ”’ 
’ BARAZA (Arthur Bliss) 


EILEEN JOYCE: piano, with the NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
- ORCHESTRA and MALE CHORUS. 


Conductor: MUIR MATHIESON 
Recorded at Kingsway Hall, London 
K 1174. 12 inch. 4/- plus purchase tax. 


This record is the first of a new Decca series 
‘Incidental Music from British films’. Many 


notable scores will be issued from time to time. 


In late years some of our best composers, as for 
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example, Bliss, Walton, Bax and Ireland have 
devoted much time to music for films. Now 
these distinguished works, played by famous 
orchestras, are being recorded by the exclusive 
Decca ffrr system. Decca full frequency range 
recording robs you of nothing the composer 
meant you to hear . . . it faithfully captures every 
musical frequency within the range of human 


hearing .. . this is living music. 
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THE MONTHLY LETTER 


‘“* The new recording shows no notable advance in 
quality, in fact, we find it less clear cut, with an im- 
pression of cloudiness which obscures the finer points 
of detail in some passages.’ 


There would be nothing remarkable about this 
sentence, which is taken from a review in a past 
issue of The Monthly Letter, did it not relate to 
a recording which was bound to arouse great 
interest among collectors, and were it not our 
business to sell records. There is no doubt, 
however, that our reputation for strict impartiality 
and the reliability of our recommendations are the 


reason why The Monthly Letter is used as a buying © 


guide by thousands of gramophone owners who 
have learned from experience that they may place 
complete confidence in the judgment of our 
reviewers. If this part of our service is invaluable 
to postal clients, it is also useful to callers at 
Grape Street who, although they have at their 
disposal the knowledge and experience of our 
sales staff, still like to have copies of The Monthly 
Letter always at hand for reference. 


Not only is The Monthly Letter an invaluable 
buying guide ; it contains such relevant information 
as dates and places of performance of the works 
reviewed, with comparisons between current and 
previous récordings ; also, lists of new books and 
scores, and those that have become available again 
after being out of print. A year’s subscription (4/6) 
pays for itself if the purchase of only one unsatis- 
factory record is avoided. 


A specimen copy (price 44d., post free) will 
be sent on request. 


DAVEY ACCESSORIES 
DAVEY THORNS 2/5 for 12 (inc. tax) 


THREE-STAR FIBRES 2/5for30 ( ., ) 
ROUNDSHANKS wo Weert » ) 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING 2/6 ( » ) 


(Postage 3d. extra) 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES L1rp. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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GERALDO DOROTHY SQUIRES 
As longas! Live - - -\ ¢oji¢, | Save a piece of wedding 
Prisoner of Love - - - cake forMe- - - => F2165 
Laughing on the Outside 


Come to baby, Do! - + F 2161 
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before he joined the Guards early in the war 
and from which he is now awaiting demobilisa- 
tion. 

These records were made with a ‘ 
band while Nat was in the army. 

Burma Road is so titled in memory of his 
service in India. Although the piece is good 
enough of its kind, and the band, with such 
good solists as Benny Greenwood and the still 
insufficiently recognised Jock Bain, plays very 
much better than averagely well, ‘‘ programme 
music” such as this always sounds to me a 
little synthetic as swing. 

Anyhow, I much prefer Nattering Around. 
This is a swing clarinet solo, and not only 
enables the band, with Matt Heft, Tommy 
Bromley, Maurice Burman and Geo Elliott 
featured in solo spots, to give a good account of 
itself, but allows Nat Temple to show that his 
sense of swing is almost as good as his technique 
—which is saying plenty. 

Don’t let the fact that Nat has strings in the 
combination put you off. Like Artie Shaw he 
knows when and how to use them. 


* pick-up ” 


Tony Short—Blues Pianist 
** Buddy Bolden Blues (Trad.) (Eng. Decca 
DR9399) ; 
*Fust a Closer Walk with Thee (Trad.) 
(Eng. Decca DR9398) 
(Decca F8643—33. 1d.) 


First title blues, second old-time ragtime. 
Both played by a young British amateur and 
both fair of their kind. 
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Benny Goodman Sextet (Am. Mixed) - 
**** Rachel’s Dream (Goodman) (Am. Colum- 
bia CO34030) (October, 1944) 

**She’s Funny That Way (Moret, Whiting) 
(V by Jane Harvey) (Am. Columbia 
CO34265) (January, 1945 

(Parlophone R3008—3s. 114d.) 

Goodman (cl) with Red Norvo (vib) ; Teddy Wilson 
(p); Mike Bryan (g); ‘*Slam’’ Stewart (5); 
Morey Feld (ds). 

The slow Funny That Way consists of -just 
two choruses. 

Taking the first, Benny plays gracefully 
enough and is adequately accompanied by 
Teddy Wilson and Red Norvo playing simple 
bell’? chords, but nothing very special 
happe' 

The wr is Jane Harvey’s vocal. She 
could be good, but spoils herself by swelling 
the volumn of her notes after she has started 
them—a procedure which may be all right in 
“ straight’? music, but only sounds rather 
corny when applied to the swing idiom, 

However, in Rachel’s Dream the sextet gets 
back to the superlative standard it has set 





NEW H.M.V. 
PERSONNEL BOOKLET 


It took nearly 1,000 bands and individual 
musicians and singers to record the 734 different 
compositions which are covered by the 1,000 
and more sides issued in the various H.M.V. 
jazz and swing series and albums since 1929 
when H.M.V. first commenced to give this 
music serious attention. 

These facts are gathered from the new 
(1946) edition of “ Swing Music,” the H.M.V. 
Personnel Booklet, compiled by Edgar Jackson. 

The booklet is in the same format as previous 
editions, but has been brought up-to-date by 
‘the inclusion ofall records issued by H.M.V. 
‘in their Swing Series during yy 1945. 

Now grown to 83 pages it, like its recently 
reviewed - Parlophone . counterpart, ‘is - now 
‘available: ‘from: all’ H.M.V~ record retailers, 
Price 28; 6d. =! 43° - RG.. 
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lately in Shine (Parlophone R3002, reviewed 
June) and I Got Rhythm (R3007, reviewed last 
month). 

The piece is named after Benny’s daughter, 
Rachel. Features of the performance are the 
perfect way Goodman and Norvo work together 
in harmony, a fine Teddy Wilson chorus, 
“Slam” Stewart’s good pizzicato bass solo, 
Norvo’s grand vibraphone i and some of 
the best fast tempo clarinet that even Benny 
Goodman has ever played. 

Now may we please have Just one of those 
Things which is one of the best, if not the best, 
of the eight sides in the album from which 
Parlophone have been taking the Goodman 
recordings they have lately been releasing 
with such conspicuous success. 


Count Basie and his Orchestra (Am.) 
***Tazy Lady Blues (Leonard Feather, Phil 
Moore) (V by James Rushing) (Am. 
Columbia CO35730 
***Stay Cool = Wells, Count Basie) 
(Am. Columbia CO35732) 
(Parlophone R3009—3s. 114d.) 


Basie (~) with aoe ** Buddy *’ Tate, Illinoise 
Jacquet, Earl Warren, James Powell, Elman 
Rutherford (reeds); Emmett Berry, Joseph New- 
—"% Ed Lewis (tpts); Al Matthews, 


reen (g); ec Richardson (b) ; 
Joe Sones (ds). Faeony 4, 1946 

In these two sides you hae. not only two well 
contrasted presentations but also the Basie 
Orchestra at perhaps not so far from its best. 

Lazy Lady Blues is, as its title suggests, the 
Blues, or at any rate an acceptable enough 
mixture of more or less genuine blues (Rush- 
ing’s vocal) and what goes for the blues today. 

The side is opened by the Count meandering 
pensively over the solid beat of Rodney 
Richardson’s bass. The mood thus set is well 
maintained in two choruses by trombone which, 
good in themselves, are made none the less 
effective by the low, rich growling harmonies 
in the accompaniment—a touch that is as well 
carried out as the colour is original. 

Then we get James Rushing’s vocal. Why in 
the line ‘ Too tired to lay her body down and 
die”? he, having paved ‘the way for a nice 
climax, had to kill it by pausing after the word 
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“lay”? I don’t know. But that is the worst I have 
to say about this particular effort by a singer 
who gets as near to singing real blues as they 
come these days, or for that matter the whole 
record. 

Stay Cool is a typical swing performance in 
medium bounce tempo. 

There are moments when the rhythm depart- 
ment seems to drag slightly (or is it that the 
front line tends to hurry and the rhythm are 
trying to hold it back ?), but all round this is a 
good enough record as regards both what is 
played and the way it is played. 

The sequence of solos—by Basie’s piano, 
tenor, clarinet and trombone—of which the 
side mostly consists, are all good enough (even 
though the trombone does hit a wrong’un in 
the eighth bar of his) and the band kicks 
invigoratingly behind them. 

But what in the main makes me like the 
record is that there is nothing exhibitionist in 
either the tune, the arrangement or the playing. 
The side bounces along easily and the heat is 
generated by the ability of the band to conform 
to the composers’ instructions and Stay Cool. 


Harry Parry and his Sextet 
**Glen Island Special (Durham) (Parlophone 
CE1 1688) 
** Was it a Dream? (Sam Coslow, Stier, Britt) 
(Parlophone CE11685) 
(Parlophone R3004—3s. 114d.) 

Parry (cl) with Alan Clarke (alto, bar); Mickey 
Deans (ten); Pat Barnett (tpt); Leo Ward (p); 
Hugh Waite (5); Irven Tidswell (ds). June 19, 1946. 

Well, this is at least some improvement on 
this band’s efforts last month. 

The idiom of the first and last (ensemble) 
choruses of the riff piece Glen Island Special 
may be, to say the best of it, pedantic, and the 
whole thing no more than swing for little boys. 
Also Parry’s clarinet is rather cackling and 
Mickey Dean’s tenor solo none the better for 
his tendency to blurt. But the band plays with 
some polish and liveliness. 

Even better is Dream. The bright pace suits this 
pleasing melody, and while the solos of which 
the side mainly consists are nothing to get 
excited about, the band at least sounds easy and 
comfortable in its unassuming way. 
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AND 


Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth sing 
two delightful numbers from the film “ The 
Laughing Lady.’’ Laugh at Love is sung in fast 
waltz tempo and reminds me very much of 
some of the charming tunes which have been 
written around films of life in Vienna when it 
was the gayest of capitals. Love is the Key, 
on the other side, is, if anything, the better of 
the two, and here again one is impressed by the 
unforced gaiety and excellence of the singing of 
these famous artists (H.M.V. Bg490). Jean 
Cavall, the French-Canadian ex-Spitfire pilot, 
gives us a really fine version of Prisoner of Love, 
a song which is justly popular at the present 
moment. He couples with it Encore un jour qui 
passe which he sings in both French and English. 
First class backing is provided by the:orchestra 
of Peter Yorke (H.M.V. Bg491). 


If any further proof of his versatility were 
needed, Turner Layton’s choice of couplings 
this month would surely provide it, for he links 
an almost sacred ballad £f I could help Somebody 


By H. S. 


DANCE 


with that well-known and popular dance 
number, Primrose Hill. Both are most capably 
handled and thoroughly enjoyable (Columbia 
FB3234). Bing Crosby fans certainly have a 
field-day this month with no less than three 
records from their favourite. In his first, he 
couples In the land of beginning again with Aren’t 
you glad you’re you? both, of course, from his 
recent film “ The Bells of St. Mary’s”’ (Bruns- 
wick 03636). The second disc carries the title 
song from the same film and joined to this is 
Ill take you home, Kathleen. As on previous 
occasions, both recordings are noteworthy for 
the excellence of John Scott Trotter’s 
orchestral accompaniment (Brunswick 03635). 
For the third offering, Bing links up with The 
Andrew Sisters to give us Along the Navajo 
Trail and Good, good, good. Both of these, of 
course, are played in that bright swinging style 
for which the Sisters are so well-known (Bruns- 
wick, 03634). 

Our own Dorothy Squires appears in par- 
.ticularly heart-broken mood this month to give 
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us that rather sad number, Save a piece of 
Wedding Cake for me, linked up with the even 
sadder Laughing on the outside, crying on the inside. 
As usual, her diction and presentation are both 
first class and should further enhance her already 
enviable reputation as a singer (Parlophone 
F2165). 

“Very enjoyable’ is my verdict on both 
sides of the recording from Steve Conway 
this month, in which he sings to the accompani- 
ment of Jack Byfield and his Orchestra 
two totally different types of tune. Stephen 
Foster’s quiet ballad, Beautiful Dreamer, is 
most ably handled, but I must say that I 
preferred the rather more exotic Temptation 
which he sings in most spirited fashion (Colum- 
bia FB3233). Some Sunday morning and I'll buy 
that dream are contributed by Dick Haymes 
and Helen Forrest. As always, Dick Haymes 
sings very well but I was not particularly 
impressed with Helen Forrest, whose singing 
seems to be below Haymes’ rather high stan- 
dard (Brunswick 03637). 

From The Mills Brothers come two excel- 
lent numbers in their own inimitable style— 
Till then and You always hurt the one you love. 
In common with a great many people, I always 
find their recordings very satisfying and never 
cease to marvel at the extraordinary instru- 
ment-like accompaniment which they manage 
to produce with nothing but their voices and a 
single guitar (Brunswick 03639). Frank 
Sinatra supported by The Ken Lane Singers 
and the orchestra of Axel Stordahl presents 
I only have eyes for you, and although his singing 
is as good as ever, I was less impressed than 
usual with the orchestral accompaniment. 
Somehow or other it seems to be just a little 
too obtrusive in places. On the reverse, he 
gives us I don’t know why which is, in my opinion, 
the better side and here considerable promin- 
ence is given to an unnamed guitarist who 
provides most of the accompaniment, but 
once again I would have preferred this to have 
been a little more subdued—good though it is 
(Columbia DB2226). 

The best side of what is easily the best 
Hutch disc for some long time past is that 
which carries Time after Time which he sings 
with all the feeling that made him so famous. 
Throughout his piano work is brilliant. The 
coupling, Bless you, justifies the comment “ very 
good ’”’ although somehow it does not quite 
reach the standard of the other side. (H.M.V. 
BD1137.) a 

The following records did not arrive in time 
for review: Dick es—Love letters, from 
the film of this title, and Till the end of time on 
Brunswick 03638. Anne Shelton—Amado Mio 
from the film “ Gilda” and I'll dance at your 
wedding on Decca F8635. Bruce Trent— 
Forever Amber and The Bells of St. Mary’s, from 
the film of this title on Decca F8637. Denny 
Dennis—It’s a beautiful day and Mary Lou— 
Decca F8638. 


Light Music 

So highly does the Academy of Motion 
Picture, Art and Sciences rate the music from 
the film “ Spellbound ”’ that they have desig- 
nated it as the outstanding dramatic musical 
achievement of any motion picture of the year. 
Whether or no English audiences will agree 
with this: rating is another matter, but it is 
almost certain that they will give high praise 
to this music by Miklos Rozsa, sombre though 
it is. The Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra 
give us a beautifully orchestrated and beauti- 
fully recorded 12-inch disc containing Themes 
from “ Spellbound.’ As a matter of personal 
opinion, I was more impressed with the coupling 
which contains the theme from the film 
“Wanted for Murder ”’—A voice in the night, 
played in the form of a piano concerto, and a 
—a word of praise should be given to 

ric Harrison who takes the solo parts, 
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Taken all round I would say that this is a 
recording of exceptional merit . (Columbia 
DX1264). 

There surely can be no two opinions of the 
first full length presentation by Charles 
Shadwell and his Orchestra which contains 
a truly delightful Selection from “ Perchance to 
Dream.”’ Any comment regarding the tuneful- 
ness of the music or the ability of the orchestra 
under their well-known and popular leader 
would be superfluous, but I can say the record- 
ing throughout this 12-inch disc is really first- 
class and all told, this adds up to a disc which 
should find a very ready acceptance (H.M.V. 
C3501). 

Although their interpretation of the two 
Strauss’ waltzes—Tales from Vienna Woods 
and Voices of Spring leave little to be desired, I 
was just a little disappointed in the recording of 
Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra, 
inasmuch as there is a noticeable lack of 
balance in the recording. The top end of the 
register is beautifully handled, and is really 
bright, but there is a definite lack of bass or 
maybe there was something not quite right 
about the placing of the microphones for this 
recording. In view of the fact, however, that it 
is from an American master, there is little 
doubt that it is the recording which is at fault 
(Columbia DX1263). 

After the many liberties which have been 
taken with his music, I do not suppose that the 
rest of Frederic Chopin will be unduly dis- 
turbed by the thought of Nocturne and Fantasie- 
Impromptu played as Beguines by Roberto 
Inglez and his Orchestra. In point of fact, 
I found them not at all objectionable from the 
point of view of “ swinging the classics’? and 
as on previous occasions, I was impressed by 
the performance of this combination and the 
novelty of their orchestrations (Parlophone 
F2166). 

Peter Yorke and his Sweet and Lovely 
Orchestra give us another selection of tunes 
which are likely to remain popular for a long 
time; they come under the title Songs to 
Remember. This contains such favourites as 
With a song in my heart, With a smile and a song, 
How deep is the ocean, etc., all of which are 
strung together into a pleasant arrangement 
which most people are bound to enjoy (Colum- 
bia DB2210). 

The following records did not arrive in time 
for inclusion in this review: Mantovani and 
his Orchestra—“ Song of Norway”? Selection 
on Decca F8645. Jack Simpson’s Sextet— 
My sweetie went away and Cockles and Mussels 
on Rex 10232. Tony Short (pianist)—7ust a 
close walk with Thee and Buddy Bolden Blues on 
Decca F8643. Monia Liter and his Seren- 
aders—Canzonetta which occupies both sides 
of Decca F8642. 


Dance 

One of the most popular adaptations of 
recent months is the use of Strange Music from 
“ Song of Norway ”’ as a foxtrot and it is here 
played by Ambrose and his Orchestra 
with singing by Allan Dean. The same 
combination provide their version of the 
recent favourite, Oh! what it seemed to be. Both 
are well up to the usual Ambrose standard 
(Decca F8634). Geraldo’s arrangers have 
certainly made a first-class job of his version of 
Prisoner of Love and this is easily the best 
of the recordings available, Dick James’ 
vocal making a valuable contribution to 
its success. The coupling here is As long as I 
live from the film “‘ Saratoga Trunk,”’ satisfying 
but not outstanding. (Parlophone F2162.) I 
almost expected to hear the chorus come in 
with shouts of ‘‘ Hallelujah’ during Carole 
Carr’s singing of Patience and Fortitude from the 
same band, so unmistakably. does it show 
traces of its origin. It sounds exactly the sort 
of thing which the films have led us to believe 
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is sung by Negro ccngregations in their churches. 
As it is the chorus goes half-way and does a 
spot of hand-clapping. Apart from all this, I 
thought it rather a monotonous tune although 
it is quite well played. Come to Baby, do! on the 
other side, is again not particularly brilliant 
from the point of view of material. First class 
arranging and playing save it from being too 
dull (Parlophone F2161). 

Carroll Gibbons couples his own particu- 
larly attractive rendering of Prisoner of Love 
with the tuneful To bed early which is in itself 
first class. In both cases, Denny Vaughan’s 
singing adds a lot to my opinion of the recording 
(Columbia FB3230). I was not particularly 
impressed by either side of the record made by 
Reginald Pursglove and his Music Makers. 
In neither Bless you nor Excuse me Waltz do they 
display any particular brilliance. Their style 
is, if anything, rather monotonous and relies 
much too much on a rather over-accentuated 
string bass (Regal MR3777). 

Not even the competent playing of Lou 
Preager’s Orchestra can really cope with the 
two rather dull tunes which they are called 
upon to perform this month. Don’t be a baby, 
baby is noteworthy only for the stupid lyrics, and 
whilst There’s no one but you, on the other side, 
at least has one or two bright spots in the 
orchestration, neither are very satisfactory 
(Columbia FB3229). It couldn’t be true, or could 
it? is a particularly bright and _ interesting 
number and Joe Loss and his Orchestra 
extract full value from it with a chorus by 
Elizabeth Batey. This, I thought, an excep- 
tionally nice dance tune. In the coupling, 
Save a piece of wedding cake for me, full use is made 
of the instrumental capabilities of this band to 
give a very pleasant arrangement. Howard 
Jones handles the vocal exceedingly well 
(H.M.V. BD5936). 

Maurice Winnick and his Orchestra 
lean very heavily on their electronic organ in 
their medley played under the title Sweetest 
Memories Nos. 3 and 4, which includes such 
numbers as Jeanie with the light brown hair. 
Poor old Foe, Make believe, Why do I love you? 
etc. This is a very pleasant medley and those 
who enjoy Winnick’s style will be glad to 
welcome this disc (H.M.V. BD1138). Edmundo 
Ros and his Rumba are without rivals 
when it comes to playing complicated and 
rhythmical numbers of Latin America, and as 
The Cocoanut Song is billed as a Calypso, I 
suppose one should also add the West Indies. 
This is an amusing little ditty which tells the 
story of their recommended cure for insomnia 
—a good bang on the head with a cocoanut ! 
The coupling, Without you, is one of the many 
tunes from ‘‘ Make mine music”? (Decca 
F8636). 

Frank Weir and his Astor Club Seven 
produce two tunes which should please the 
swing fans—the old favourite Cocktails for Two 
and the leader’s own Struttin’ at the Astor 
both of which are played with the maximum 
amount of swing (Decca F8641). Those who 
wax enthusiastic about the last-mentioned disc 
will be even more so about Nat Temple and 
his Club Royal Orchestra’s setting of his 
own WNattering around, written largely as a 
vehicle for the leader’s clarinet, and Burma 
Road, on the other side, which is, in my opinion, 
the more interesting of the two. Highly 
descriptive, it is rather similar in conception to 
Eric Winstone’s Caravan, and makes very 
pleasant listening (Decca F8611). 

Turning to the bigger swing bands, we have 
Tell it to a Star from the film of the same name 
played by Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra 
with Phil Barton and the Satisfiers to 
handle the singing. Xango, on the other side— 
a non-vocal number—displays to the full the 
exceptional abilities of this band, particularly 
so far as the brass section is concerned and their 
handling of the concerted passages is absolutely 
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re in its precision and power. In 
common with. most of the Brunswick discs this 
month, the recording is very much better than 
of late and this in itself adds a great deal to 
one’s enjoyment (Brunswick 03642). 

Poor recording unfortunately mars both 
sides of .Carmen Cavallaro’s recordings of 
Enllore from ‘‘ Hollywood Canteen” and 
Polonaise. Well known from his film appearances 
as a pianist of extraordinary ability, the leader 
does most of the work on both sides of this disc, 
and it is most unfortunate that the recording 
makes him sound as though he is playing 
alternately a xylophone and a set of bottled 
chimes—in fact, anything but a piano—very 
much the same fault which I noted above in 
regard to a recording by Hazel Scott (Bruns- 
wick 03640). 


There is nothing particularly exciting about 


either side of Paul Fenoulhet’s presentation 
this month. Neither Bless you nor Primrose Hill 
are very outstanding, even though the latter 
is opened up with a few bars played as a minuet 
(H.M.V. BD5938). A better setting of the 
last-named tune is given by Billy Thorburn’s, 
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the Organ, the Dance Band and Me which 
at least has the merit of being played in con- 
siderably brighter style. The coupling here is 
You always hurt the one you love, in which the 


vocal is handled by Rita Williams, which, I 
thought, rather monotonous (Parlophone 
F2164). 


For ballroom dancers, the same tune is 
played in the strictest of tempo as a waltz 
by Victor Silvester and his Orchestra 
who couple with it a bright quickstep featured 
in the film “ Tars and Spars,” Love is a merry- 
go-round (Columbia FB3231. Let it be soon, 
a new quickstep, and Bless you, played as a 
slow foxtrot, make up the second cuntribution 
from this orchestra (Columbia FB3232). 
Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom 
Orchestra have recorded Cynthia’s in love and 
It’s a pity to say good-night—the first as a slow 
foxtrot and the second as a quickstep on Decca 


40. 

The following record did not arrive in time 
for review: Primo Scala and his Accordion 
Band—I’d like to get you alone and Promises on 
Decca F8639. 





TECHNICAL TALK 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


Amer:can Test on Gramophone Needles 


Mr. Walter F. Grueninger, one of our 
American readers, and himself a record critic 
for the Consumers Research Bulletin, has sent us 
some copies of this journal which contain 
details and results of a series of tests carried out 
on gramophone needles in the Bulletin labora- 
tories. . 

Although the needles tested are not available 
in this country, we feel that some general details 
may still be of interest. 

The conditions of test were as follows: 
Automatic record changer fitted with Astatic 
Crystal 140A pick-up having a needle pressure 
of 13 ozs. Record—Victor Red Seal 11-8762. 
American Salute played by the Boston Pops 
Orchestra under Fiedler. Magnified profiles of 
the needles tested were compared after various 
periods of use with an accurate tracing of the 
origi sha The test was considered con- 
cluded when either needle or record showed 
considerable wear. (A new record was used for 
each needle.) 

A summary of the results as given show that : 


1. Steel and Chromium needles give the 
least wear on records, but produced the 
most surface noise, and gave the poorest 
reproduction, of the needles tested. All 
the steel needles showed wear at the end 
of one playing. The chromium types 
lasting for 10-15 depending on make and 
type. 

_2. “ Precious Metal” alloy needles, tipped 
with metals in the Platinum group, gave 
— reproduction but produced some sur- 
ace noise. They show more severe record 
wear than the Steel and Chromium group. 
The longest playing needle lasted for 500 
plays, against 4,000 claimed for it its 
ae wd whereas another make for which 

5,000 playings are claimed showed exc 

’ ive wear after 25 playings. ; 
All needles in this group showed damage 

to the records at about 150 playings. 

3- Jewel Point needles, as a group, gave the 

best reproduction with minimum surface 
noise but caused the most severe record 
wear. Needles in this group stood up to 
playing through the test recording for 


250-400 times before reaching the discard 
stage, but in all except one case the record 
was badly worn after 100 times. All 
showed excessive wear at far below the 
number of playings claimed by their 
respective manufacturers. 

Diamond tipped needles (tested at a later 
date under slightly different conditions), 
showed only slight signs of wear at 1,000 
playings but showed record damage at 55 
repeats. Reducing pick-up pressure to 
I oz. made possible 80 playings before wear 
was obvious on the record. 

5. Cactus, Fibre and wooden needles were 
not included in the test “‘ because on the 
whole they are quite unsatisfactory with 
respect to quality of reproduction, they 
are extremely variable, and their durability 
is very low, they are often incapable of 
playing a single side before the point is 
seriously affected by wear.”’ 

We are indebted to the Consumers Research 

Bulletin for permission to summarise their find- 
ings for our readers. 


A New Pick-Up 

Stanley H. Rich writing in “ Electronics” 
for June, describes a novel pick-up based on 
Magneto-strictive principles, which has been 
designed to have exceptionally low inertia and 
needle point pressure, and at the same time 
wide frequency response and low generated 
harmonic distortion. 

The unit is very small and is contained in a 
small bakelite case, smaller in size than that 
employed with standard piezo-crystal elements. 

The principle on which this pick-up is based 
is the variation of magnetic reluctance in a 
magneto-strictive wire or rod, when such a 
member is subjected to torsional (twisting) 
stress in the presence of a magnetic field. 

When the wire or rod is twisted about its own 
axis, the flux density in the wire increases but 
unfortunately does not return to its original 
value when the strain is released. In this there 
is a distinct resemblance to the hysterisis curve 
of normal magnetised elements subjected to an 
alternating magnetising force. Unless steps are 
taken to deal with this, a non-linear relationship 
between mechanical input and electrical output 
would result. 


ss 
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The method employed in the unit described 
is to apply a static twist to the 20 mil.’ nicked 
wire used. In other words, a preliminary twist 
to its elastic limit is given to the wire which 
passes between the poles of a horseshoe magnet, 
no tension being employed. 

To the centre of the wire is secured the small 
stylus member, which appears to have a sap- 
phire point, and on either side are wound two 
small coils of 100 turns each wired series 
opposing. The result of this arrangement is 
that the leakage flux in one half of the torsion 
wire is increased by a movement of the stylus 
whilst the same movement decreases the leakage 
flux in the other half, the resulting voltages in the 
coils being additive. At the same time any 
voltage resulting from flux variation in the 
whole wire is cancelled out, even order har- 
monics are claimed to be eliminated by this 
adoption of what amounts to push-pull con- 
nection. 


No mention is made of the voltage output 
other than to say that it is sufficient. A fre- 
quency response curve shows it to extend from 
50-10,000 with reasonable liniarity apart from 
the “ tail’ below 300 c.p.s. normal to velocity- 
sensitive devices when played on a record 
having the usual characteristics which changes 
to constant amplitude below this frequency. 

Twenty-seven grams (approx. 1 0z.) is claimed 
as sufficient for reliable tracking even with 
warped records. 

An advantage of this construction is low hum 
pick-up, as apart from the fact that the coils are 
connected in opposition so far as outside fields 
are concerned, they are of very small diameter, 
being wound directly. onto the magneto- 
strictive wire which is only 20 mils diameter. 


Mention is made of a damping material 
filling the gap between the legs of the horseshoe 
magnet, but no clue is given as to the form this 
takes. As the resonant point is given as around 
10,000 C.p.s. One may presume that vaseline 
jelly would probably serve. 

It is interesting to note the extreme sim- 
plicity of design which should appeal to experi- 
mentally inclined amateurs seeking to make a 
high fidelity pick-up. 


R.C.A.’s * Vibrotron ’’ Tube has wide 
Application 


A new type of vacuum tube, primarily 
developed for use as a phonograph pick-up but 
useful also for many industrial control and 
measurement applications, is being put in 
production by R.C.A. Victor Division of R.C.A. 
Harrison, N. J. Itisstyled “ Vibrotron,”’ is about 
an inch long, one-quarter inch in diameter and 
weighs one-fifteenth ounce. The tube is a metal 
triode with leads brought out through a glass 
seal at one end and at the other an extremely 
thin metal diaphragm to which there is con- 
nected a projecting arm, movement of which 
converts mechanical variations directly into 
variable electron flow. For record production 
it is claimed that the tube makes possible a 
system having low acoustic noise and needle 
chatter, that it will withstand severe treatment 
and is stable under wide temperature and ~ 
humidity changes. It operates as an integral 
part of the pick-up head without pre-amplifier 
or coupling transformer. 





INDEX AND BINDING FOR Vol. XXIII 
The Index for Vol. 23 is now ready, price 
as. 6d., post free. 
Readers wishing to have their volume bound 
should send their copies to 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. The cost will be 11:., 


inclusive of Index. A few Binding Cases will 
be available, price 2s. gd., post free. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


THE MUSICIAN’S GRAMOPHONE 


By ROBIN 


iW is obvious that the gramophone has 
advanced far since the days of its invention, 
when it was considered as little more than an 
amusing toy and its wide potentialities were as 
yet unrealised. By now it has taken on many 
functions which were probably never envisaged 
by those concerned with it in its original form, 
and with the modern improvements in recording 
technique and reproduction it may fairly claim 
to be a necessity for all music-lovers who are 
at all anxious to widen their experience. 

A survey of the record library of such a music- 
lover, the result of several years of selection and 
rejection, may help to assess the value of the 
gramophone in this respect. Two facts should, 
however, at once be pointed out, in order to 
avoid misunderstanding at the outset. Firstly, 
this collection must not be considered as by any 
means wholly representative of its owner’s 
taste, for reasons that will appear later ; and 
secondly, records have always been something 
of a luxury to all but the wealthy, with the 
result that nothing is added to the collection 
except after prolonged and anxious thought. 

It must also be admitted that it shows, as 
indeed it should and must, the personal pre- 
dilections of its owner, and therefore consists 
almost entirely of orchestral recordings ; but 
even if the field is thus restricted it will be 
obvious at a glance that there are many large 
lacunae, not all of which are occasioned by the 
lack of suitable recordings. Indeed, from the 
orthodox point of view this library may be 
considered remarkable less for what it includes 
than for what it does not. 

It may seem heretical, for instance, to have 
to reveal that none of the symphonic works of 
Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven are to be found ; 
that the “‘New World” and “ Pathetique”’ 
Symphonies are conspicuous only by their 
absence. Worse still, there is little Bach, and 
that not well known ; Schubert’s name does not 
appear, nor Mendelssohn’s. In fact, there is an 
almost complete lack of what are regarded as 
the standard works of the orchestral repertory. 

On the other hand, many works outside this 
repertory are to be found on the shelves. Mahler 
is represented by every orchestral work of his 
that has been recorded; the Delius and 
Sibelius Society albums, the orchestral works of 
Elgar, Vaughan Wiliams and Walton, Bloch’s 
** Schelomo ”’ and Violin Concerto, such Ameri- 
can music as has become available, Debussy 
and Ravel, and most of the British Council 
recordings give a fair cross-section of its con- 
tents. Some favourite and frequently played 
works are also to be found, of course. In this 
class might be placed the “ Siegfried Idyll” 
and Borodin’s Polovtsian Dances from “ Prince 
Igor’’, but these are in a minority. 

However, to gain a complete picture of what 
it is hoped to make of the library, additions to 
be made as and when circumstances permit 
should also be considered. Some of these— 
Hindemith’s ‘‘ Mathis, der Maler ”’ for example 
—have already been recorded, but many more 
have not yet appeared in the catalogues. Works 
picked at random from the waiting list include 
Symphonies and tone-poems by Bax and 
Rubbra, “‘ The Song of the High Hills” and 
“* North Country Sketches ”’ of Delius, Vaughan 
Williams’ “ Five Tudor Portraits,’ Britten’s 
Sinfonia da Requiem, and many other British 
works ; the “‘ Romeo and Juliet ”? Symphony of 
Berlioz, works by some of the less often heard 
Czech composers (for example, Janacek’s Sin- 
fonietta and “Taras Bulba”) Alban Berg’s 
Violin Concerto, and so on. 

It might be instructive to look for some 
common denominator in this hotch-potch of a 
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collection and projected additions, and in fact, 
one has not far to seek. It is fairly obvious that 
the majority of works in it are rarely to be 
heard in the concert hall or by radio. One or 
two hearings of a new work, the most we are 
usually allowed, are seldom sufficient to enable 
the hearer to decide finally on its merits, though 
they may be enough to arouse an interest. Two 
recent performances, for instance, of a set of 
Variations for Orchestra, by Kodaly, and of 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra respectively, 
left a desire to hear them again at frequent 
intervals so that points not clearly grasped at a 
first hearing might be more fully elucidated. It 
is hardly to be hoped that these two works will 
immediately pass into the repertory, even if they 
are at length accepted, and further chances of 
hearing them will certainly be few and far 
between. This is surely where the gramophone 
should come in, for it is the only means whereby 
performances can be repeated at will. 


Accordingly, the principles upon which this 
library of records has been built up are as 
follows. When a new work is heard two 
questions are posed. “Is this work worth 
hearing again ; if so, is it likely that there will be 
many opportunities of doing so ?”’ Even if the 
answer to the first is in the affirmative, the other 
is nearly always negative, and the work there- 
fore goes on the waiting list. For example, 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony is certain to be 
heard several times by radio during the year. 
Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral, on the other hand, 
has been broadcast only once in several years. 
If there were to be a choice the money would 
go on Vaughan Williams (but, alas, there is no 
recording available)—not through any intention 
of assessing the relative merits of the two works, 
but merely because the one is so much less 
accessible than the other. 


The constitution of such a library does not 
remain static. New works are added as the 
horizon widens. It may sometimes happen, 
too, that a work will find its way on to the 
shelves, and after frequent hearings prove 
unable to maintain its claim to remain there. 
One’s swans sometimes turn out to be geese, 
after all. If so, it is disposed of, and room and 
money are thus made available for something 
else. A case in point was that of Bruckner’s 
Symphonies, which after a fair trial were found 
not to stand the test of time and made way for 
the next work on the list. 

The only argument against building a col- 
lection on these lines, and it is a big one, is that 
production of works such as these is rarely an 
economic proposition for the recording com- 
panies, and consequently it may be necessary 
to wait for years before it is possible to obtain 
records of a particular work. They can hardly 
be blamed for this state of affairs, and in any 
case they can point to a fairly considerable 
corpus of recorded music which has never 
passed, for one reason or another, into the 
repertory. A partial solution is the ‘‘ Society ” 
issue. As Julian Herbage says in a recent plea 
for further recordings of the symphonies of Bax, 
“Sibelius was helped by the gramophone. 
Recordings made it possible for music-lovers to 
know and admire his symphonies by means of 
constant re-hearings. When a work is issued in 
recorded form one does not have to depend on 
the conservative attitude of concert promoters, 
who consider they have ‘done a composer 
proud’ if they give a single performance of a 
difficult work.”” In other words, knowledge of 
the symphonies gained by the gramophone 
created a demand for their performance in the 
concert hall. 
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Another partial solution of the problem in the 
future might be the home-recording unit, 
though it is doubtful whether this can yet 
provide the technical excellence of modern 
commercial recording, and in any case would 
be beyond the means of all but the wealthier 
music-lovers. . 

The real answer is for all who wish to widen 
their musical outlook beyond the circumscribed 
confines of the present stale and hackneyed 
repertory to create the demand for recordings 
(and concert performances, too) of many worth- 
while works which are at present neglected, a 
demand sufficiently widespread to make it 
economically possible for the recording com- 
panies to produce these works. Only in this way 
will the gramophone be able properly to fulfil 
its most important function for the music-lover— 
that of enabling him to hear unfamiliar works 
sufficiently often to allow him to pass a sound 
and considered judgment upon them. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The Editor 
does not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Taz Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


“Can you Help?”’ 

Having written to both Hayes and Milan 
and received a negative reply in both cases, I 
am wondering if anyone could help me. 

I am anxious to find the identity of the 
soprano who sings the role (few lines) in Gigli’s 
recording of Addio alla Madre (DB1902). 

I heartily endorse Mr. Godfrey’s suggestion 
for the repressing of the complete opera 
recordings made by Gigli, also the wish that 
Gigli might record Spirito Gentil again, I think 
there are many who wish the same. 

63 Wellington Road, Miss H. WALLIs 

Birmingham, 20. : 


The Oboe 

Your contributor Robin Gregory quotes 
Grove as saying that Elizabeth Maconchy’s Oboe 
Quintet was recorded but not released. It was 
issued (in 1933, I think), as H.M.V. B4448-9 
(Griller Quartet and Helen Gaskell), together 
with String Quartets by Cundell and Arm- 
strong Gibbs, the three being prize-winners in a 
“Daily Telegraph”? competition. I got the 
impression that they were rather grudgingly 
issued, as they appeared (I think) in a mid- 
month supplement without any “ blurb,” and 
were very soon withdrawn. I have the records 
of the quintet and find it a pleasant work, with 
little of Maconchy’s usual rather strenuous 
argumentativeness. 

Another Bach-Leon Goossens recording that 
might have been mentioned is H.M.V. D1410, 
Elisabeth Schumann’s Es ist vollbracht, that 
a reader once described as “the perfect 
record.” 

Speaking of early withdrawals, can anyone 
account for the mystery of H.M.V. DB3762, 
two pieces by Ethel Smyth, played by a “ Light 
Symphony Orchestra” (? section of B.B.C.) 
under Sir A. Boult. It disappeared the year 
it was recorded ; yet it is an excellent recording 
of very enjoyable music, that only had to be 
known to be popular. Why did it disappear ? 
Bath. Rosert Lewis. 





Alban oats 

May I add a request to what must be a 
fairly lengthy list already—namely for the issue 
in Britain of. a recording produced in America 
several years ago: Alban Berg’s Violin Con- 
certo. This work must surely be counted as 
one of the greatest achievements of our time, 
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yet how many people have ever heard it ? 

Columbia would be doing a very real service 
if they were to make available in England their 
superlative recording of this work performed 
as well as one could wish it performed by Louis 
Krasner (at whose instigation it was composed), 
with the Cleveland Orchestra under Artur 
Rodzinski 

Frankly I am not a Berg enthusiast, chiefly I 
feel because his music is not performed as often 
as it deserves and his music really needs listening 
to. This concerto was his swan-song and his 
masterpiece. The tragic circumstances leading 
to its composition are apparent in every bar— 
it is truly music that comes from the heart and 
goes to the heart—there is surely nothing more 
moving in all music than the poignant elegy 
of the second of its two movements. True the 
very fact that it is not widely known in our 
country might serve to keep the profits down, 
but surely that is where the gramophone can 
serve such a useful purpose—by having a work 
like this (and there are many others) in their 
homes, people will get to know and appreciate 
its immense ee in music today. 
M.E.F. Lieut. J. M. Gorpvon. 


Respighi 

In view of the recent broadcasts of Respighi’s 
music, I am suggesting that the Decca Company 
should repeat the procedure of engaging Jorda 
to re-record the Falla “‘ Nights,” by persuading 
de Sabata to do the same for Respighi’s “‘ Pines 
of Rome.” I have the deleted Milan recording 
of this work, and never tire of it; many 
gramophile acquaintances eagerly support my 
plea, and I feel sure the issue would be successful 
if it received a little publicity as it is bound to 
do from reviewers. 


Kettering. Davip BarRLow. 


Snow Maiden 


I see from a recent number of your periodical 
that some interest is being taken in the possibility 
of making a record of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
charming opera ‘“‘ Snow Maiden.”’ I hope that 
this may be done, not too long a time hence. 
This opera is so charming and so melodious 
that I cannot understand why it has not been 
kept in the repertory at Sadler’s Wells, where 
it was first given. I heard it there six or seven 
times, always given to full houses. It was 
afterwards given by the Croydon Operatic 
Society under the baton of the late Edward 
Phillips, very successfully. I mention this to 
show that the opera is not too difficult for a good 
amateur society, in spite of mixed chorus 
singing in sharp alternation of 3/4 and 4/4 
time, of a male chorus in a very intriguing 7/4 
time and a final chorus in 11/4 time ; and, 
to show how interesting the work is, for singers 
and listeners. 


wae that you may persevere in the “‘ Good 
ork.”’ 
South Croydon. R. ALLEN. 
In Berlin 


I feel that Mr. David Rudland’s letter in the 
June number demands comment, if only for 
the entirely false impression made with his 
reference to Furtwangler. My experience from 
conversation with members of the audiences in 
the Berlin Philharmonic’s Concerts for British 
Troops since Celibidache took over command, 
has shown that the feeling in favour of Furt- 
wangler’s return is very strong. Celibidache is 
a fair conductor with a fine feeling for Slavonic 
composers (in fact, his performances of the 
Tschaikowski 6th and Dvorak 5th Symphonies 
have been among the finest I have heard), 
but his interpretation of the classics is far from 
satisfactory ; his Beethoven reminds one of 


Stokowsky. At Diisseldorf, perhaps, he might 
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have given satisfaction, but as conductor of an 
orchestra of the Berlin Philharmonic’s quality, 
he just does not make the grade, and I feel 
that the decrease in attendance at his concerts 
shows that the mere attainment of dynamic 
playing is not generally felt to be sufficient. 
The Soviet authorities have invited Furtwangler 
to conduct at the State Opera, but he has 
wisely. refused to return without the approval 
of all four occupying powers—so we wait 
impatiently as a cat-and-mouse series of 
negotiations progresses. It will be good to have a 
really first-class conductor with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, which is still fine material but 
very obviously crying out for a conductor with 
which it can reckon. 

Apart from those mentioned previously, it 
may be noted that at the State Opera the 
exquisite pianissimo of Tiana Lemnitz and the 
sonority of Margarete Klose are still to be heard. 

At the British-controlled Municipal Opera, 
both the principal conductors—Robert Heger 
(H.M.V.—formerly at the State Opera and 
a familiar name in the U.K.) and Leopold 
Ludwig (dear-departed Decca-Polydor—a bril- 
liant conductor still in his thirties who has made 
a lasting impression upon members of the 
occupying forces to add to his great popularity 
with the Germans)—have been removed for 
associations with the Nazis. On the stage, 
outstanding is the superb heroic tenor of 
Gunther Treptow, one of Germany’s finest 
voices (Mr. Rudland’s reference to Erich Witte 
as such amazes me, for despite his good looks, 
he is a rather colourless actor (always Witte) 
and his “ glorious top notes ”’ often constitute 
the nearest thing to shouting I have heard on 
any operatic stage). At this Opera house, it is 
planned to produce “ Peter Grimes ’’ during 
the 1946-47 season, and I understand that it is 
hoped to procure Walter Ludwig for the role. 

The sets at both Opera houses, although 
limited by the size of the stages, are anything 
but austere and ‘“‘ Hansel and Gretel’? and 
“* Rigoletto”? at the State Opera and “ Pag- 
liacci’? and “The Bartered Bride’’ at the 
Municipal Opera are outstanding. 

The orchestra, too, are first class and remark- 
ably sensitive instruments, but they also suffer 
from want of first-rate conductors. The best 
are Johannes Schuler (a prolific recorder with 
domestic German companies) at the State 
Opera, and Artur Rother at the Municipal 
Opera. 

Thus, it will be seen that, although quite 
out of proportion with its standards of pre-war 
years, Berlin still has much to offer the music- 
lover lucky enough to be stationed in Berlin. 
B.A.O.R. Davip TIpDBOALD. 








‘The “ Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Adve ts are accepted for this 
section at the = of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
pe oy of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “ Office”? address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 











FOR SALE 


A BIG SELECTION of Fibred Classical Records, 
iseuane rare deletions and foreign.—Box No. 








ALBUMS, 12 inch, a reeeete. 10s; 5, 8s. 9d.; 4, 
Ts. 6d.; 3, 6s. 3d. M.V. Albums’ various num: 
bers 5s, and 4s.; Este. 12 inch, 15s. to 60s. 





Fibred records, ‘Liszt Sonata DB.1855-7, 15s.; 
Franck Symphony D.1404-8, 25s.; Seigfried’s 
Journey DB.2860-1,  10s.; otte Lehmann 
R.O.20207, 5s.—Apple Tree’ Cottage, Cranleigh, 
Surrey. 

AMERICAN RECORD CATALOGUES, ‘“ Down 


Beats”’ and ‘‘ Melody Makers.” 


Stamp please. 
—Box No. 556. 
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AUTOTROPE, 7 valve, 4 wave Radiogram: 
36 record interchanger, plays for 4 hours: can 
be connected to any number of speakers: two 
12in. m/c speakers, 20 watt output. Price £325. 
Can _be seen by appointment.—E, if W. Tighe. 
53. Barrington Road Brixton. S.W.9 

ACH, Mass. B. Minor (Vol. I) Album; new; 
Schumann—Widdop; what offers?—Robertson, 
24a. Furness Road, Eastbourne. 


BRAHMS SONG SOCIETY; 6 Kipnis Records; 








now; 36s.; Hugo Wo'f Society: Six Goethe 
uw 30s.—-Vineries, Milespithill, Mill Hill, 





BRUNSWICK ‘7-valve Auto-Radiogram; 8 
10 in. or 12 in. records mixed; Collaro Changer 
Unit; M. and L. wave; walnut cabinet; splendid 
condition; £60. —Bury, ‘‘ Windyridge ’’ Meller, nr. 
Blackburn. Meller 363. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA and Pagliacci, by 





British National Opera Company. 12 x 10 inch 
Columbia Records each; also Carmen (in 
French), 15 x 12 inch Columbia Records, and 


Chopin Fantasia in F Minor (Cortot), 
Osborn, 7. High Street. Windsor. 

CHOICE OF TWO 3 ft. Oak Gramophones, 
“‘Itonia,’’ £10; HM.V. 251, £15; both new con- 
dition. Many perfect records, including Light 
Operas and Linguaphone Albums; low prices. 
Also clearing 150 records, majority light vocals, 
for £10; all fibred. Record Cabinet 36 in. x 
36 in. x 18in.; capacity 300; perfect; £12 12s.— 
ee 40, Aldridge Road Villas, London, 
w.il. 


1¢s, 6d.— 








CLASSICAL RECORDS; fibred; Atterburg Sym- 
phony (Toscanini).—Mann, 28, Victoria Street, 
Luton. 

COLUMBIA GRAMOPHONE, No. 132A; rare 
model; polished dark oak; lovely tone: auto stop: 
excellent condi tion; '£20.--Roussean. Le Connell 
Crescent. Western Avenue, Ealing, 5 








COLUMBIA SOUNDBOX, Tone Arm a Metal 
Tone Chamber, 134 in. x 64 in. x 134i H.M.V 





Tone Arm (“S” type). —— to Steptoo. 83, 
Herne Hill, 8.E.24. Brix. 5311 
CONVERTOGRAM, condition, with 


in 

space for 75 records; beautiful as instrument 
and furniture; £25. Roussel Symphony, Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsodies (Borowsky), Supervia and 
Pons —_— s.a.e. for further details to Box 
No. 3932 





DELETIONS and other second-hand Records 
in good fibre used condition. List on request. 

-BCM/SFFER, London, 

DELETIONS.—Nights in the Garden of Spain 
(Columbia), Don Quixote (Beecham), auto, Ein 
Heldenleben (Mengelberg). All condition good, 
but not perfect. What offers?—Rishworth, 21, 
Broadwater Road, Worthing. 

ELECTRIC RECORD PLAYER and _  5-watt 
Amplifier, in oak; table cabinet with baffle 
speaker; price £22. Also Electric Record as 
(A/C); fitted crystal P.U., price £11. ‘* Pathe 
dises of Ritter-Ciampi. —Box No. 3931. 

E.M.G. MARK XA GRAMOPHONE, oak, per- 
fect condition; also 200 fibred Records, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mozart, etc., orchestral and chamber, 
Lieder; many miscellaneous; H.M.V. French Set. 

-Rox No. 3740. 

E.M.G. MARK XA GRAMOPHONE, £20. 
Apply evenings. Mr. Brewett 69, Queenswood 
Road, London, S.E.23. 

FAUST; complete H.M.V. Barber Sevil'e Con- 
cise; 3s. record or offers; Cardboard Covers 4d.; 
s.a e.—Box No. 7. 

FOR SALE or EXCHANGE.—Complete Gilbert 
and Sullivan Operas: “ The Yeoman of the 
> » «© HM.S, Pinafore,’’ ‘‘The Mikado’ 

H.M.V.: hardly used; perfect. Wanted: Decca 
K.817, Epilogue and the March, Things to Come. 
by Arthur Bliss. Want Stirring Impressive Music 
Records. . Also for sale, new, Eversharp 14K 
Gold Case Model Fountain Pen, £10; ditto Pen- 
cil, £8. New: Gents’ Wrist Watch, 18K Gold 
Chronograph (cost 125 gns.), split second time- 
keeper: superior, perfect, guaranteed, £65.— 
Brian W. Thomas, 40, Kensington Park Gardens, 
London. W.11. 

FRANCK QUARTET (Pro Arte). album. auto.: 
Fauré Piano Quartet, Album, offers; Bach Six 
Brandenburg Concertos (H.M.V.), complete, £3. 
Mozart Svmphony E Flat (B.B.C.. Walter). 16s. 
£4 offered for Schubert Quartet A. Min. Op. 29 
(Pro Arte).—Box No. 3962. 

G.E.C. AMPLIFIER, A.C./D.C. mains, 2 loud 
speakers and microphone, electric gramophone 
and pick-up, 70 dance records and spare valves. 
Complete in transport box; all in perfect condi- 
tion. Would consider separate sales. £80 or 
nearest offer.—Box No. 3646. 

GOOD SELECTION, Symphonic. Orchestral, 
Concerto Recordings. As new. No agents.— 
E'sa Corry, 175, Mt. Pleasant Road, London, N.17. 

“ GRAMOPHONE,” August, 1941, to date, com- 
plete, unbound, no indices.—Offers to Robinson, 
Regent Studios, Glossop. 

“ GRAMOPHONES,” July, 1932, to December, 
1945. Any offers?—Pickaver, 56. King Edward 
Road, Northampton. 

“ GRAMOPHONES,” Nov., 1942—April, 1945, 
27s. 6d. ‘* Faust” complete, English; fibred 
twice, £3 3s. 0d.—20, Quarry Road, Tunbridge 
Wells, 

H.M.V. RADIOGRAM; Model 580; 8 record 
autochange; carefully used; exceptional condi- 
tion; seen London; £90.—Box No. 3886. 
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H.M.V. Complete recording “ Carmen .”’; 
thorned; 76s.; medium oak Record Cabinet, holds 
100; £10 or offers.—Orange, 60, Daventry Road, 
Coventry. 

H.M.V. RADIOGRAM; non-automatic change; 
excellent condition; £30.—Box No. 3885. 

HOLIDAYS.—We will be c!osed for stocktaking 
and staff holidays from Sunday, August 18th, re- 

opening on Monday, September 2nd.—H. C. Har- 
ridge, 37. Frobisher Road, Hornsey, N.8. 

IF you are thinking of selling your recor ras, 1 

me make you an offer for them. High hes 











paid. Wooden boxes sent for small lots. Varge 
numbers collected, anywhere.—H. C. arridge, 
Mountview 


37, Frobisher Road, Hornsey, N.8. 
9043. 





MANCHESTER.—About 100 Records, Sym- 
phonies, Chamber; McCormack; various others; 
fibred —Sutton, 2, Carloon Road, Northenden, 
Manchester. 

MARCONI AUTO RADIOGRAM, late model, 
8 valves, ¢ wavenands. 8 watts output.—Offers 
to “ Paludi.”’ Salvington Gardens. Worthing. 


MOSTLY NEW, few slightly fibred. —s- 
Fauré Sonata (Heifetz) Auto. 22s. 6d.; 
Spring (C.1802), 7s.; Brahms Requiem (C. S107) 
7s.; Dohnanyi Serenade (Heifetz. etc.) 25s.: 
Handel Sonata (D.1371) 5s.; Black Domino 
(DA.1264) 6s.; German Dances (D.1624) 7s.: 
Samson Bacchanale (C.3027) 6s.; Americana 
(C.2335), 5s.; Bartered Bride (C.2241), 5s.; 
Caruso (DA.574) 6s.; Martinelli 
slightly steeled. 7s.; Arabella (B.8175). 5s. 6d.: 
Linden Lea (B.2396) 4s.: ‘‘ Masked Ball ” (Fear) 
5s.: Organ (C.2590) 6s.; Columbia 9497 (Com- 
motte) Se: Handel Viola Concerto (Primrose) 
18s.; Parlophone: Lehmann (R.20147) 9s.; Low- 
land Selection (D’Albert) 6s.; Malpiero (Una 
Furtive)? fs. Others. stamvo. Wanted: DA.1668 
(Schumann), DA.1517, Anderson); DB.1735-8 
(Mo7art. Concerto).—Box No, 14. 


NEW ACADEMY, £8 10; Apollo Automatic 
Stop, = a. umbia, £15; s.2.e.—P., 7a, Princes 
Parade. 

ain S55 new, £1, or exchange for 03051, 
non-steeled. Transaction in town.—Box 3815 














The GRAMOPHONE 


WANTED 


ALCESTE OVERTURE, Boult, new condition.— 
R. Casey, 25, Martin Dene, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS; very high 
offers for good fibred Recordings. especially 
major works; Deletions, Foreign. will collect: 
send ee also Catalogues. Foreign Lists.— 
Box No. 394 

BACK NUMBERS of ‘‘The Gramophone ’’; 
bound or unbound; and British and Foreign 
Catalogues; any year; perfect condition essential. 
—Box. No. 3874. 

BACK NUMBERS of ‘The Gramophone,” 

complete, Vols, 1—10, March, 1941—March, 1942, 
Oct., 1942—Dec., 1942; state price or if you wish 
Swedish Records.—Lennart Svenander, Malmé6 3,° 
Sweden. 
. BEATRICE LILLIE RECORDINGS wanted. 
Also Albums to hold 12 in, Records, and Record 
Cabinet for 350 Records.—Lieut J. Bannister, 
9. Polwarth Terrace. Fdinburgh 11. 

BRAHMS SEXTETS. B Flat and G; Dvorak 
“‘ Nigger "’ Quartet; Schubert A Minor Quartet; 
fibred._-Butler. 716. Chester Road, Stretford, 
wee 

“BYE, BYE, BLUES!” by Henry Jacques, 
HMV. BD. 5350, wanted; good price paid.—Atkin, 
5, Wallis Road, Basingstoke. 

COLUMBIA RECORD No. RT.17260 (Erzerun 
Bari Harmandi Zeybek), either new or second- 
hand. urgently needed wm Box No. 1726. 

w/C GRAMOPHONE MOTOR urgently re- 
quired, sound condition.—Write Baber, South 
House, Oxted. Surrey. 

DECCA-POLYDOR ’ Recordings of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven; also Haydn 93rd, 99th; Beet- 
hoven Sonata Op. 101; Mozart Musical Jest.— 
Box. No. 3882. 

DELETIONS, fibred: H.M.V. D.1733, Decca 
LY.6127, LY.6008-9 or 6129-30; Parlo. £E.4108, 
E.11357, E.11405: good _— given. —Callam, 53, 
High Street Dunfermline. 

UeLiTIONS.—DB.1475 (Granforte), LX575 
(Szigeti), fibred.—Brangwyn, 26, Cranbrook Rise, 
Ilford, Essex. 









































PORTABLE A.C, Amplifier Record Reproducer. 
specially designed for recitals. Price £20. De- 
tails on application.—Box No. 3809. 

PORTABLE RECORD PLAYER, Rothermel 
S-nior Crystal Pick-up, Collaro A.C. Motor, 100- 
250 voits: 10 gns.; seen S.W.1.—’Phone, Vic. 3800. 
Ex. Collingwood 109 

RADIOGRAM; H.M.V. Model 521; recently 
reserviced and cabinet repolished: seen Lincs 
area: delivery arranged; nearest offer to £40.— 
Box No. 3375. 

RECENTLY DELETED Columbia Recordings 
of “Tristan and Isolde,””’ and Tannhduser : 
fibred and in albums; what offers?—Powell, 156, 
Dover Road. Connor, Portsmouth. 

REGER VARIATIONS, Atterburg Symphony. 
10s, per disc; Sibelius lst. 2nd. 5th. Pohiola’s 
Daughter (Kajanus). Dvorak’s 2nd (Tarlish): 
Firebird (Stokowski): Hary Janos Suite 
(Ormandy), Bloch Schelomo; Siegfried Idyll 
(Toscanini), Ravel, La Valse (Gaubert). Walton 
Violo Concerto. 5s. per disc. All fibred perfect. 

i W 14. 














—D. Pollitt, 111. Holland Road London 

RECORDING, Szostakowicz 1st Symphony, 
Stokowski, and Philadelphia Orch.; 9 sides; 
excellent condition; £2 5s.—Box No. 3871. 

ROTHERMEL Piezo Pick-up Head. for Garrard 
Tone Arm, perfect. Album, 12 12in, Records. 
“‘ Gramophone,” March. 1939. to December, 1945. 
Fair offers accepted.—Box No. 3842. 

SCHUMANN Fantasiestucke (Bauer), DB.2687- 
90, Beethoven Themaet Variations Op. 121 
(violin, cello, piano), Ravel Left Hand Concerto 
(Cortot), Mahler 2nd Symphony (auto. 11 
discs); offers; s.a.e. for replies—Read, 21, 
Norman Way, Southgate, N.14 

SWING, Jazz and Commercial Records for 
paetien: stitched cardboard covers, 10 in., 5 
a.e. exton, 97, Livingstone Road, 
a iy Heath. @errey. 

TRISTAN (Bayreuth ‘“ Complete”), Mahler 
9th Symphony (Auto), Mother Goose (Barlow), 
Haydn 102nd. Symphony (Koussevitsky), Force 
of Destinv (Kabasta), Rachmaninov 2nd Svm- 
phony (Ormandy) (auto.)., Tchaikovsky 5th 
Thseneelbers). Parsifal Act *3Synthesis (Stok- 
owski), Rapsodie espagnole (Barer). Daphnis et 
Chloe—Suite I (Coppola), Don Juan (R. 
Strauss); offers?—Box No. 3942. 


TO CONNOISSEURS.—Expert Senior Acoustic 
Gramophone, 36in. horn, English oak cabinet. 
mounted on stand to match. dynamic levelling 
device, fibre and steel dynamic soundboxes, : 
motor. Perfect condition, now in_ use for 
recitals. Photo available, seen in Manchester. 
Owners installing Expert {E. M. Ginn) electric 
reproducer, Price £62. To-day’s price for com- 
plete cutfit. with purchase tax, £110.—Box 110. 




















FAURE: Quartet and Overture, ‘“‘ Masques et 
we. ” Rachmaninov. Songs (Rosing, 
Parlophone R.20378).—W. H. Brown, 19, Acheson 

Road, Ha'l Green. Birmingham. 


FIBRED COLUMBIAS.—Borgioli LB.24, Masint 
LX.644, Raphael DB.1601, DB.1643, DB.1648. 
Muzio LX.583, Labette L.2344, Parry Jones 
DB.1489, Greene DB.1377. Parlophones: Groh 
— R.2561, R.2665. RO.20210, Schmidt R.1330. 

R.1604. R.2296. —33, Mavville Road. Leeds 6. 

vig GRAMOPHONE, ” Vo.ume 6, complete, un- 
bound.—Johnson, ‘112, Beeches Road, West 
Bromwich. . 

GROVES DICTIONARY, Vols, 1, 3 and 4, 4th 
Edition; cloth or leather; required, in good con- 
dition.—Orange, 60, Daventry Road, Coventry. 

HAYDN 96th and 98th, Mozart 33rd, new or in 
ver good condition.—Carpenter, 1, Knights- 
bridge, London, S.W.1. 

HINDEMITH’S “ Mathis der Maler” Sym- 
phony. and Schénberg’s ‘“‘ Verklarte Fee Ss 
records in first class condition.—Box No. 2978. 

IVOR NOVELLO’S “Careless Rapture 
H.M.V. C.2858 (studio scene and ‘‘ Why is ees 
ever Goodbye”’).—Peter Paynter, 42, Alstone 
Lane, Cheltenham. 

ORGAN DELETIONS, 8.2522 (Cunningham), 
B.2730 (Darke), C.1345 (Goss-Custard), Col, 9293 
(Wilson).—Macklin, Estate House, Hadleigh, 
Essex. 

PERFEULT FIBRED, K.879/81 (Shaw), DB.4993-4 
(Landowska), LX.546-9 (Primrose), LX.559-62 
(Gieseking), or auto. For Sale.—‘‘ Kreutzer,’’ 
Menuhin, 25s.; * Appassionata,”” Schnabel, 21s.; 
new.—A, Noble, Fonthill. Hurtmore, Godalming. 

PRivALE COLLECTIONS BOUGHT for Cash. 
Good prices given.—Box No. 98. 

RACHMANINOV, Isle of Dead, Second Sym- 
phony, 10s. 6d, per fibreq disc paid.—Woods, 
“Tyneholme,” East Road, Bridport, Dorset. 

RECORD NO. B.3046. ‘‘ Mary my Mary.’’—Miss 
Cragoe, ‘‘ The Hermitage,”’ Silver Street, Cam- 
bridge. 

RiCURD STORAGE CABINET or Sections.— 
Lionel Markson, Kettlewell, Woburn Hill, Addle- 
stone, Surrey. 
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V-DISCS: state condition, titles and prices.— 
Box No. 3879. 

WANTED.—Decca X.277, fibred, good price 
given if condition good.—Coombs, Pickering 
Lodge, Timperley, Cheshire. 

WANTED.—Haydn Quartets (Pro _ Arte), 
Volumes 1 and 2, preferably auto-coupled; good 
condition.—Norman, 31, Queen Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 











WANTED, Mozart Sinfonia Concertante, 
LX.8346-9, Schubert Sonata A Major wemnene). 
DBS.8322-6: unscratched; fibred.—Box No. 3 

WANTED.—Mozart Quartet, D minor, aT 
Ward, 45, Brassey Ave., Hampden Park, East- 
bourne. 

WANTED.—New Orleans Jazz Album, Bruns- 
wick, 03164, 03169, new. fibred only.—Garland, 
31, Ashburton Road, Wallasey. Sheshi re. 

WANTED.—Parlo R.577, “ La rrida,’’ sung 
bv La Argentina. Good Seth, Box No. 54. 

WANTED.—Record C.3204, ‘ a Speech 
—Every man to his post.” Sept. 11th, 1940. Must 
be in good condition.—Darlow, jo. TArthrie Road, 
Goodmaves, Ilford, Essex, 

WANTED.—Regal-Zonophone MR.1715, ‘‘ Oh! 
Fred tell her to stop.” — Columbia DX.653. 
“* Venus on Farth.’’—Box No. 3000. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—DB.1514,_ DB.1468 
H.M.V, and Columbia English and Italian Cata- 
logues from 1930 onwards.—Weston, 25, Wednes- 
burv Oak Road. Princes End, Tipton, Staffs. 

WANTt&D URGENTLY. — Decca Polydor 
CA.8243 (Lemnitz); Parlo E.11131/2 (Schumann- 
Manfred); Co x. (March Heroique); 
DX.823 (Handel-Chaconne); H.M.V. C.1940 
(Keith Falkner); H.M.V. D.1932 (Stravinsky- 
“‘ Nightingale ’’); Parlo E.10639 ee 
Col. DB.1814 (Fanica Luca—pipes); H.M.V 
B.8457 (Marche Symphonique); B.3310 (Handel- 
Ottone); Col. DFX.92 (Massenet-Elegie) .—Box 
No. 1940. 

WANTED.—Volumes 1, 2 and 3 of ‘“ The 
Gramophone,”’ bound or unbound. Please state 
price.—Box No. 1946. 

WANTED.—Rex 10043, King Cotton.—Box 171, 
Richmond Hill, N.Y., U.S.A. 

* WANTED. —Decca-Polydor, on Wind In- 
struments; Beethoven, LY. — “ Flower- 
patch,” Brokengate Lane, y Bucks. 
een ara 
































WA URGENTLY. — Good copies of 
odmuida. 77318—Butt: Faust and Samson Airs; 
Parlo. Oe ae “Should. He Up- 
braid’’; Parlo. RO.20193—Su area, Vea ° 
John! "—Box 171, Richmond Hill, ‘NeY.. 

WANTED.—2 new Records of erg Sec 
price.—Monck-Mason, Stonestile, Charing. Kent. 


£3 3s. 0. OFFERED for 2 Record Catalogues: 
U.S.A. Victor for 1943 and American Columbia 
for 1946 or 1945 or 1944 or 1943.—McLeod, 3, St. 
Margarets Place, Glasgow. C.1. 

6s. PER FIBRED RECORD offered — with 
pre-war albums, Mozart Society; —XIil; 
Sibelius I—IV; Goldberg, Schone Mullerin 
5s. 6d. Mozart Concerti K.456, 467, 482, 491. 537,” 
595; Walkure, Act II, Dvorak 2nd. 4th Violin 
Concerto, Brahms ist, Schubert 9th (Walter). 
5s. K.365, 453, 449, 218. Also wanted: ase, 
Ginster Idomeneo, Koshetz Igor-Sadko, Lehman: 
Ariadne, Lawrance, Salome. Deleteds for sale 
or exchange above: Krauss Eroica Variations, 
Mozart Menuhin 271A. Dal Monte-Falstaff, 
H.M.V., Pelleas.—Lavy, 62, Witley Court, Coram 
Street, W.C.1. Ter. 6021. 














MISCELLANEOUS - 
ASSISTANT REQUIRED for senior position i 
expanding yen nage | permanency and goo 
cae. .—Apply Staff Controller, Bentalls of 
ngston 
YOUNG MAN (Cambridge Graduate) with free 
evenings in London, would like assist musico- 
logist or gramophile in research, cataloguing. 
etc.—B M/¥BCV . London, W.C.1. 
YOUNG man (20) desires correspondents in- 
terested in Elgar, Sibelius, Strauss.—Box 3727. 
YOUR INCUME TAX.—You may easily be pay- 
ing too much Income Tax, no matter how your 
income is derived. We have saved thousands of 
pounds for taxpayers in the last twenty years. 
we management of your tax affairs. Rea- 
terms. Personal attention of a Principal. 

















REQUIRED for Serviceman overseas, H.M.V. 
Record C.2435, ‘‘ The Nun’s Chorus,” by Strauss. 
—Miss B. Keen, ‘ Belabax,” Midland Road, 
Hemel Hempstead, 

SCHNABEL’S Schubert’s Sonata DB.3751-55; 
Busch-Serkin DB.1519-20; Joyce’s DX.101 aos: 
Decca’s CA.8153,. CA.8186, F.2587, F 
“* Forty,” Beechwood Court, Carshalton. 

SPANISH (Classical) Guitar Records, Solos, 
Duets: s.a.e.—Saunders, 18, Brondesbury Park, 
N.W.6. 








—Douglas & Co, (Taxation Consultants), Ltd., 


.Room 2. Temple Court, Blackburn, Lancs. 





YOUNG MAN (24), seeks progressive position 
in Radio and Gramophone Record Trade; Lon- 
don area; keen interest in recorded jazz and 
classical music; good knowledge of electricity 
and radio.—Box No. 65. 

YOUNG MAN serving in Forces wishes to 
correspond with another. keen collector. of 
operatic discs. Please reply to Box No. 3908. 








VOCAL CELEBRITY RECORDS: Alda, Amato. 
Ansseau, Affre, Arnoldson, Kurz, Scaramberg, 
Giannina Russ, Bonci, de Lucia, Litvinne, 
Talexis. Landouzyv. Plancon, etc.—Box No. 3947 

VOIGT M.C. P.U. Sapphire, with pte-amp 
Voigt aye 4 Corrector, £6 15s. Od. or offer. 
—Rox No. 3824. 

50 JAZZ —— RECORDS (American 
Labels); s.a.e—Colton, 62, Forty Avenue, Wemb- 
ley, Middlesex. (Arn.’ $158.) 








URGENTLY WANTED.—Bruckner a 
Chausson Concerto, Britten’s ‘‘ Serenade,” Saint- 
Saéns Svmphony III. Any reasonable price paid. 
—BFox No. 3817. 

WANTED. —Beethoven Quartets (2), No, 8. 
minor, Op, 59, No. 2, No. 9, C major, Op. 59, 
No, 3, H.M.V. DB.2907-10. and DB.2109-12, or 
other recordings. ae to Andrew C. Smith, 
“Alvaston,” Cumnock Road, Mauchline, Ayr- 
shire. 





TRADE 
Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for. 
and single letters and single figures will be 

counted as words. 

ae Gramophone Library, a —— 
scription library; .3,500..Records; pos ‘ser- 

vive tamp to Box No, 42. 
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None can say when records 
will be cheap and plentiful 
again. That is why, if you’re 
wise, when you are lucky 
enough to find the records 
of your choice you’ll take 
steps to look after them. 
Step number one Is always 
to look for the shops where IM Long-Playing Needles are 
used for demonstrating records. Step number two Is always 
to use IM Needles, and the ingenious IM Pointmaster, on 
your own instrument. For these two IM products really do 
protect your valuable records from wear, prolong the useful 
life_of needles and add immeasurably to the enjoyment of 
your listening. IM Needles, 2/- per box of 10 plus 54d. 
purchase tax. IM Pointmaster 4/6 plus 1/6 tax. 








PRODUCTS OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I 


A SOUNDBOX for the Connoisseur—the 
Bratley—Overstall. Individually built and 
tuned, £4 each.—John K. Bratley, ‘“‘ Wey View.” 
London Road, Liphook, Hants. London: ’phone 
after 8 p.m. weekdays. Kensington 7995. 

AMPLIFIERS for the quality enthusiast. The 
new improved Duo-Channel Model D7 gives 10 
watts output from two speakers, one for bass 
and the other for treble, with separate volume 
control for each: £20, 

A new Amplifier for Gramophone Societies. 
10-12 watt undistorted output, for use on A.C. 
mains, complete with 12-inch Vitavox Speaker 
and 5 valves: £16. 

Model D.5/6.—A new compact quality Ampli- 
fier for home use on A.C. mains. 5 valve push- 
pull output, complete with built-in speaker: 
£10 10s. 

Garrard moving iron Pick-ups and Rothermel 
Crystal Pick-ups: £2 16s. 8d. each. 

We are now able to undertake the construction 
of Amplifiers to your specification. Prices quoted 
on application. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd.. Radio House, 2, 
Wilson Street. London, E.C.2. Telephone : 
Bishopsgate 2966. 

BzST THORN (Fibre) Needles, only 2s. 6d. for 
ten, post free, or packet of 50 10s.—Maddison’s 
Ltd., 12, Chapel Street, Edgware Road, N.W.1. 
Can now supply Main Springs, state full particu- 
lars of size required. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


“EXPERT” THORN NEEDLES. In 1922 we 
produced the first hand-made Fibre Needles 
ever sold in this country, a little later on Thorn 
Needles were introduced. 

To-day, it does not matter which type of 
needle you use, providing it bears the name and 
reputation of ‘‘ Expert.” We can make a just 
claim to be the pioneers of the non-metallic 
needle,.and have a knowledge and experience 
in Selecting, Grading, Hardening and Treating 
these needles that has been unequalled for over 
twenty-five years. 

Nucane Fibre Needles, 40 for 2s. 6d.; Graded 
Thorn Needles, 10 for 3s.; Fibre Needle Cutter, 
12s. 6d.; Thorn Needle Sharpener, 7s, 4d. Prices 
include Purchase Tax. 

The Needles can only be obtained direct from: 
‘Expert ’’ Gramophones, Ltd., ‘“ Ingerthorpe,”’ 
Great North Road, London, N.2. 

GRAMOPHONE and Record Business wanted. 
—Write Box No 4032. 

MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a.; Royal 
oor. — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 
W.C.1. 











MOLINEUX’S will purchase used Records in 
good condition; please state particulars and 
price. A'so old, worn, cracked or chipped records 
at scrap allowance (14d, to 4d. each).—101, 
Bridge Street, Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 4634). 
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PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES in new condi- 
tion, including H.M.V., Columbia, Decca; guaran- 
teed; write for list.—Lunts, Woodland Grove, 
Woodthorpe Nottingham. 





PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records 
purchased for cash to any amount; fair and 
generous prices given for fibred discs.—The Col- 
lectors’ Shop, 20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2, 
Garrard 8589. 

SUPERIOR Thorn Needles — natural 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and bril- 
liance of tone; can be supplied in any thickness, 
if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s, 6d. post 
free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman Street, 
Grimsby, Lincs. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—2, Albion 
Place, Leeds. 

TRANSFORM YOUR SOUNDBOX; marvellous 
improvement; particulars; testimonials; stamp. 
—Tracey, 2, Akehurst Street, Roehampton, Lon- 
don, S.W.15. 

YOU MAY GET that deleted record from the 
Gramophone Stores, Johnson Court, Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 
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HANDMADE 
MASTER SERIES 
RADIO TUNING UNITS 
AMPLIFIERS 
LOUD SPEAKERS 


Outstanding in Design, Construction and Performance 
even when judged by Expert Standards 


FULL DETAILS FROM E. M. GINN 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 





THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC, ere. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS, Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 








Value! MATT has it 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GRAMOPHONE ENTHUSIAST 


We are in the happy position of being able to offer an 
unrivalled selection of the highest grade products, all of 


proven quality and technical excellence. Here are typical 
examples from our current list. 


ROTHERMEL CRYSTAL PICK-UPS 
METAL ses = 


12s. 6d. 
DE LUXE £2 16s. 3d. 
COSMOCORD CRYSTAL PICK-UPS £t 17s. Od. 
A.C. or UNIVERSAL MOTORS!complete with pick-up 
Selection of SOUND BOXES in Stock 


Let us quote youfor ALL your requirements. Cash’with"order plus postage 


MAT RADIO SERVICE 


. (Kingston 4881) 
152 Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey 
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A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found. Callers only. No lists 
issued. 

















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF | 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 

mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 

unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability No lover of great 

music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 
to 


~The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 

















COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until August 31st 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


_ Ad 











SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


ers runot 
We give the best cash 


I and exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling; whole libraries or 


small lots purchased 
THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
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SOLBREN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


But scarce ! Reason: acute shortage 
of labour, and also a Government 
‘ Direction’ which insists that 80% of 
our output must be exported. 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 

















What Causes Record wear? 


NEEDLE IMPEDANCE! 


Low Needle impedance is obtained with light damping 
which, in turn, depends on low needle point pressure. 


The Lexington 
M oving-Coil 
Pick-Up 


(Scientifically 

Engineered) 

reduces these to a minimum by the introduction of pre- 

clsion watchmaking mechanics into the Radio Industry. 
The new features are : 


@Robust design. Accidental 
dropping on record will not 
damage pick-up. 


@Response curve tiat from 
30 c/s to 12 Ke/s. 

@Automatic needle or sapphire 

@Extreme low moment of inertia changing opens new fidelity 
(80 milligrams total weight of field to the amateur. 
moment). @Can be used with normal 

@Pure sine wave with no har- record changer without fear 
monic distortion. of damage. 


Preamplifiers are also available, suitable for screwing into cabinet which 
converts standard M.C. pick-up with inverse of bass recording characteristic, 
permitting suitable input for standard amplifier for use with our pick-up. 


PRICE £5. 0. 0, Purctiase” 
PURCHASE 
ee ww TAX 
COME AND HEAR IT ! 


DEMONSTRATIONS: Mon. to Fri., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Also 
Thurs. Ev., 6.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. and Sat., 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING co. 
134, Wardour Street, London, W.I. Gerrard 7950 














The GRAMOPHONE COVER II 











The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE, LTD. 


Have you already heard our 


Post-War Electric 
Reproducer? 


If you have not yet had the 
chance, we invite you to call 
at Astra House for a demon- 
stration of this instrument, 


which has been acclaimed by 
all who have heard it. 


The Infinite Baffle 
Corner Deflector, 
which houses the 12in. loud- 
speaker, marks a tremendous 
step forward, giving a far 
more stereoscopic effect than 


the ordinary baffle. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 

121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 





COVER Ill 


PETROUCHKA - - 


The GRAMOPHONE 


MUSIC OF THE 
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nate MASTERS | |_HIS MASTERS VOICE” | 


- Vaughan Williams 

B. B.C, Seees Orchestra 
conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
DB 6289-93 


FACADE - - - Walton 
London Sitienente Orchestra 
conducted by the Composer 
Suite No. 1—C 2836-7 Suite No. 2—C 3042 
SWAN LAKE - - Tchaikovsky 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by John Barbirolli 
C 2619-20 


- Stravinsky 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


conducted by Stokowski 





DB 3511-4 


Se@ aves FT ARTISTS * Faeues Ff 





THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, 


BY THE GREATEST 





MIDDLESEX 


August, 1946 





ORCHESTRAS & CONDUCTORS 


SLEEPING BEAUTY - Tchaikovsky 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra 
conducted by Constant Lambert 
C 3081-3 


BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE 
Rossini-Respight 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Goossens 
C 2846-8 


SYLPHIDES - - - - Chopin 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Malcolm Sargent 

C 2781-3 


WISE VIRGINS - . Bach- Walton 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra 
conducted by William Walton 
C 3178-9 


PROSPECT BEFORE US Boyce-Lambert 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra 
conducted by Constant Lambert 
C 3181-3 


DAPHNIS ET CHLOE . 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy 
DB 5734-5 


FAUST - Ballet Music - 
Boston Promenade Orchestra 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler 

C 3268 


COQ D’OR - - - Rimsky-Korsakov 
London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Goossens 


C 3013-5 


Ravel 


Gounod 


RECORDING 
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